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PREFACE, ~ 


Some of the Essays in this book were contributed | 
to a local Magazine. They have been recast, enlarged, 
and incorporated with a subject which must be of the 
highest interest to Hindus. The Hindu family system 
has ‘its virtues and shortcomings. The former are- 
unknown to our European friends, who have at heart 
the regeneration of our country: the latter are unnoticed 
and unremedied by our countrymen. The object of the 
following pages isto put before Englishmen a sketch 
of what Hindu life really is, and to persuade our 
countrymen to undertake the task of reforming their 
Family System. | 

My acknowledgments are due to Mr, |. P. Grant, 
Cs,, and the Rev, Lal Behari Day, for the help they 


have kindly accorded to me. 


CALCUTTA ; 
Jitly, 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION—THE FAMILY. 


handed down to us by our ancestors, the system 

wee} Of families presents features striking and marked. 
It affords to a philosopher, a subject of study and contem- 
plation of no mean order. He finds that though our 
fatherland has been the grand theatre of many a military 
—though there have been various changes of rule, and 
though for that rule the Tartar and the Moghul, Turk 
and Pathan, Marhatta and the British, have joined issue, 
—though there have been bloody massacres and devas- 
tating famines and plagues, the family system has surviv- 
ed the various vicissitudes of the country’s fortune. At 
one time India was entirely Buddhistic. She became 
subsequently Braminical. Brahminism branched out into 
a thousand ramifications, each having sectarian charac- 
teristics ; and if we are asked what is her national relt- 
gion now, the answer would be sectarianism. At one 
time, her Government was purely despotic. It is con- 
stitutional now, modified by such arbitrary commands as. 
a conquering race may dictate to the conquered. Her 
condition was strictly oriental before, she is Anglicized 
now. But be her social condition what it may, the 
family system remains as a relic of the olden times. 

An analysis of the structure of ancient society 
reveals joint ownership of property as the bond of com- 
munal union. This union is manifest in the village 
communities, Patriarchal families, and joint families, 
The village community is a body corporate, comprising 
families as its units. The Patriarchal family consists of 
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individuals under the control of its Head. While the 
joint family is only a modified type of the Patriarchal 

family. Whether the joint family is a contracted town- 
ship, or a township is an expanded family, is a question 
on which much conflict of opinion prevails. There are’ 
townships which do not include families tracing their 
descent from a common Patriarch, and these _ resist 
a logical generalization of the three forms of joint 
ownership into one. 

However impossible this generalization may be, 
there could not be the slightest doubt that the town- 
ships and the families acted and re-acted upon each other 
in their subsequent growth and development. 

It has been proved* beyond doubt that the structure 
of the township was nearly the same in Europe as in 
Asia—among the Teutonic races, the Hindus and the 
Sclavonians,—in ancient as well as in modern times ; 
and though the family was an integral portion of it,each 
had its particular law to administer. The communal and 
family laws were so adjusted as to preclude a conflict 
of their respective jurisdictions; so that, however 
sacred were the latter, they were considered next to 

‘nothing when communal interests were at stake. Had 
it not been so, we could not have accounted for the fact, 
that sons fought with fathers as rivals. 

We have said, it is a vexed question whether the 
Patriarchal family was the archaic type of society. In 
its first stages, a family, according to Sir Henry Maine, 
is “a group of men and women, children and slaves, of 
animate and inanimate property, all connected together 
by common subjection to the paternal power of the 
chief of the household.” Looking to its structure, to its 
highly complex and artificial character, one feels dis- 
posed to be sceptical about its being a primordial institu- 
tion. One feature of complexity visible in it is the 
existence of the practice of adoption—which is at once 
conyentional, — , 


al 





* Maine.on Village Communities, page 113. 
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In regard to Hindu Patriarchal families, it would 


certainly be an interesting task if we could go back to 
the olden times to determine their precise nature. Un- 
fortunately history gives us no data to illumine our path 
of enquiry, and necessarily we are compelled to fall back 
upon a priori conclusions, or those arrived at with 
the aid of the historical and comparative methods. 
It is undisputed, that no such families were possible until 
man had become domestic ; and it would be purely ab- 
surd to refer them to times when he roamed from wood 
to wood in search of that precarious subsistance which 
was within the reach of his bow and arrow. Even in 
the nomadic stage, if such families were possible, they 


must have been of stunted and imperfect growth. 
It was after man had settled down and _ had © 
learnt to sow and reap, that he began to associate 


with his fellows and contract those kinships of cogna- 
tion and agnation to which his domesticity is to be ascrib- 
ed. Settlement contributed to association—and associa- 
tion godfathered the Patriarchal system. In India, the 
Patriarch was in enjoyment of powers similar to what 
were wiclded in Rome. Thus, A/anz says, “three persons, 
a wife, a son and a slave are declared by law to have in 
general no wealth exclusively their own ; the wealth 
which they may earn is regularly acquired for the man 
to whom they belong.’ MNdrada says also of a son 
“he is of age and independent, in case his parents, be 
dead ; during their life-time he is dependent, even 
though he be grown old.” Even among the Kandhs, as 
we have it from this testimony of Dr. Hunter the abso- 
lute authority rests with the house-father.”* 

The Patriarchal system was felt as a necessity to 
maintain the stability of society. It is quite natural 
that with the scanty means of self-instruction at their 
disposal, the young should, in addition to their faculty 
of obedience to parents, be perpetually in a position of 
dependence upon the superior qualities of body and mind 


* Hunter’s Orissa, Vol, II., 72. 
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of the old. The old would naturally become the referees 
in all matters affecting the vital concerns of the young. 
This feeling inthe young naturally settled down into 
one of reverence and esteem. Once revered, and res- 
pected, the old would begin to have an affection for 
their dependents, and as interest in the young in- 
creased the wishes of the old were converted into 
commands. : | 
It is always difficult to obey the commands of many 
elders. They must necessarily be conflicting, and hence 
liable to be indifferently obeyed. Society felt totter- 
ing as if it would fall into picces, and some artificial 
means were needed to prevent that catastrophe. What 
was tobe done? The elders must unite and hold a 
council, and resign their authority in favor of some 
particular. individual. He was to dictate what the sub- 
ordinate members were to do and not to do.. He was 
to expound to them the tactics of offence and defence, 
—of war and peace. He was to declare what property 
they should have, what religion to follow, and what. 
kinships to contract or discard. Sovthat the purely 
military functions of the Head gradually developed 
— into all those manifold powers which we find him 
vested with in ancient times. They were partly mili- 
tary, partly sacerdotal, and partly political. In Rome, 
he became the chief captain, the high priest, and the 
sole judge. This power was styled the patria potestas, 
and it exercised no small influence in shaping the civil- 
ization of the Roman territorics. “So far as regards 
the person, the parent, when our information com- 
mences, has over his children the jus wztae necesqui, the 
power of life and death, and a /ortiorz of uncontrolled 
corporal chastisement ; he can modify their personal 
condition at pleasure ; he can give a wife to his son 
he can give his daughter in marriage; he can divorce 
his children of either sex; he can transfer them to 
‘another family by adoption; and he can sell them.” * 





* Maine on Ancient Law, p. 138. 
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The Patriarch’s power over property acquired by the | 
subordinate members of the family thus became supreme. 
If the patria potestas was a revered institution of the 
Germanic and other European nations, it was no less in 
India. There is no historic evidence to show that at 
any time the Patriarch exercised the power of life 
and death over his dependent members. Possibly, 
owing to the Hindu Code being too Brahminical, it did 
not allow the servile classes to exercise that. power, 
and the execution of any man of the ‘twice-born’ class 
was considered as sacrilegious, even when ordered by 
the king. But short of this power, the Hindu Patriarch 
was essentially the same as a Roman pater familias. 
It is a sociological law, that once society reaches 
a certain point, it must either progress or retrograde. 
In the Patriarchal times, families were necessary 
units of socicty. They passed through a progressive 
medium, and ultimately became convenient units, and 
the institution of the patria potestas was kept up by 
succeeding generations of the human race, as one condu- 
cive to man’s convenience. Of course, the ties of 
blood and natural affection supplied that which a - 
sense of convenience failed to accomplish. The family 
system was sustained by three important considerations. 
These were joint mess, joint worship and joint owner- 
ship. What we cannot but admire is the fusion — 
of these to form a homologous whole. If joint mess 
and joint ownership have all the virtues of economic 
expediency, joint worship furnished a religious ce- 
ment, which society in those early times, indispensably 
required. Without attempting to account for the 
healthy action of joint worship on ancient Hindu 
society, we may state that such action was not singular 
in this country. Religion was in the infancy of the world 
a great civilizing agency, and if joint worship shaped 
our social units and gave them a point of departure, it 
was the inevitable result of an all-governing law. 
Joint worship comprehends priests and rituals common 
. to all the family members. Even this commonness was 
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the prevailing feature in all minor ceremonies. Take 
for instance the rule of Shradh,* and you feel convinced 
that it is the element of commonness that had such 
a mighty effect on a Hindu’s life. Elsewhere the nature 
of a Shradh has been described. What we propose to do 
here is to point out its utility as a social institution. Set-_ 
ting aside the superstitious garb which enshrouds it, it is 
still the key-stone of succesion to property. Such a rite 
exacts an unqualified submission to the authority of the 
deceased patriarch—an unexampled appreciation of his 
services, a manifestation of our love and reverence, gra- 
titude and obedience, and a natural passion for the wel- 
fare of his departed spirit. And these are sentiments 
which the subordinate members are to participate in. 
What stronger motive for family union and interchange 
of friendly services can there be—than what descent from 
a common ancestor engenders ? 

If action and reaction are true in physics, they are 
true in social physics also. Given a state of society 
for the Patriarchal system to act upon, the result will not 
be its reproduction, but something like it, and if the 
Hindu joint family happens to be such a result, the 
sociological truth is verified. A patriarchal’ family 
differs from a joint family in more respects than 
one. The latter is a modification of the former, 
caused by the death of the patriarch. The patriarch 
wields a natural authority, whereas the head of a 
joint family is head by sufferance. The patriarch is 
a proprietor in every sense of the term. The head 
of the joint family is a mere manager. But while 
the joint family isa modified patriarchal family, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that all patriarchal families 
must necessarily become joint, or that all joint families 
must have been Patriarchal in their inception. The 
Nar system, which still prevails in Southern, India, 
_amang the Canarese and Malabar people, is founded 
upon kinship through females and not through males, 


“ Funeral Ceremony. 
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and the patriarchal element is there conspicuous by its 
absence. The origin of such joint families was polyan- — 
drous, the woman being the common wife of several men. 
At one time it was believed that joint ownership was 
a creature of Brahminism or Aryanism. The investiga- 
tions made of late by Savants have overthrown this 
belief. The most striking instances of this sort of 
ownership are found in tracts where the influence of 
Brahminism or Aryanism was infinitesimally small. 
If there is any province in India, where joint families 
have maintained their primitive character in its integrity, 
itis the Punjab ; and yet the Punjab has been in the eyes 
of the Hindu sages the land of infidels, so to speak. 
The Mahabharata in more than one place stigmatizes the 
land between the five rivers as the abode of apostates — 
and the degraded—of men who have ‘no Veda, no Vedic 
ceremony nor any ceremony. Joint families are still 
extant in Canara, Malabar and Northern Ceylon, 
where Brahminical principles were never inculcated. 

The family system is well adapted to the preserva- 
tion of self. Not to speak of those accidents to life, 
arising from the ferociousness of wild beasts or the mur- 
derous attempts of men, its preservation has been to a 
great extent aided by the joint system. In the rude 
state of society, when the procuring of food was diffh- 
cult, joint efforts succeeded where single ones failed. 
In fact it requires no arguments to satisfy one that the 
efforts of a single individual must fall short of those of 
a collective body. In respect to shelter, joint families 
have an advantage, decidedly superior to what 
single individuals may have. A compound common to 
all the members, with a common sitting-room, and a 
pond and garden, they have all the comforts of a sweet 
home. Thus constituted, the members may prove for- 
midable defenders of their lives and property in case of | 
an attack from outside, at the same time the presence of 
one of them in’ the-house ,may serve to avert tRose 
accidents which would, under any other circumstances — 
prove disastrous. | 
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Asa necessary corollary, the joint system is better 
suited for the acquisition of -wealth, The surplus 
food left unconsumed may serve as a nucleus of future 
capital for future investment. While, this state of 
affairs is brightened by the feature, that the joint ex- 
penses are less than those of ‘individuals living singly. 

Living in a family is cheaper, than living separately. 
Not to speak of the house and its adjunctures, the © 
plate and household furniture, clothes and jewels, — 
-are common property. The household functions are 
discharged by the members according to an under- 
‘stood arrangement, and thus the charge of establish- 
ment, of cooks and porters, servants and maids, is par- 
tially if not wholly avoided. In poor families, among 
male members, one is the cowherd, another the cultivator, 
a third the house-builder;—among females one is the 
kitchen-maid, another the preparer of cow-dung cakes, 
while a third is the sweeper of the house and the cleaner 
of the plate. Even the children are utilized. If 
they are not fit for anything else, they must graze 
the cattle in the field, or collect cow-dung or 
fire-wood for fuel. In well-to-do families, the same 
arrangement, with such modification, as their rank and 
position permit, is preserved. Thus, it generally hap- 
pens, that paterfamilzas manages a shop. One of his 
sons isa lawyer, another a doctor, a third is a clerk, 
while the fourth is kept as a reserve to aid the Head in 
the management of the household. If the mistress of 
the house is the family cook, her daughters-in-law have _ 
respectively allotted to them other household duties. — 
One prepares the offerings for the daily worship, another 
doles out the several articles of food for the day’s con- 
‘sumption, or has the charge of the feeding of the 
young ones. | 

The joint family system conduces to cheap vine: 
Foreigners have no idea as to the extent of that cheap- 
ness. In the matter of food, there could be no waste. 
Whatever is left unconsumed by an elder member 
is set before a younger, whether male or female, however 
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one’s natural aversion to such a procedure may be, 
Clothes and raiments which are unsuited to the 


‘age or frame of a particular member are reserved 


for the use of a younger one. Ornaments and jewels 
are reserved in the same.manner for future use, 


_and even books and apparatus are put in the same 


category. Elder brothers are ex-officio the preceptors 


. of their youngers in writing, arithmetic and reading, 
while the elder females have a similar status in regard 
‘sto house-wifery, as against the younger ones. 


If the joint family system had any virtue worthy 
of commendation, it was the brotherly feeling which 
pervaded it. To this feeling is to be ascribed the numer- 
ous acts of benevolence and charity which despite the 
ravages of time and the vices of the system, are of 
historical interest. Many a brother would have been a 


- beggar in the streets, if the benevolence of a brother 
' had not given him shelter, education and means. Many 


a widow would have been a victim to want and penury 
were it not for the relieving hand of some benevolent 
family member. It was considered a religious duty 
to extend this benevolence to the needy and the helpless, 
and even now there is social obloquy if one violates it. 
Apart from the inward satisfaction which the bene- 
factor enjoyed in the doing of charity, the persons thus 
relieved contributed their physical energies to the ame- 


‘lioration of his household. 


-As a matter of fact, it was the custom to look 
upon acts done by particular individuals as done 
by the family they belonged to. Between families, 
the Head was the channel of communication, and 
nothing was reckoned as a sealed act if he had not. 
stamped it with his sanction. On the occasion of a mar- 
riage or funeral ceremony it is he who is invited as its 
representative, and the inviter must also be of the same — 
status. | 

Thus, we see that the family system was admir- 
ably suited to the wants of native society in its archaic 
stage, and it is its poeptepiny which contributed to its 
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retention. It had the sanction of the law stamped on it. 
Religion shaped itself according to the wishes of the 
legislator, and thus what was intrinsically useful became 
a legal and religious institution of the land. 

“If we pause fora moment and contemplate what 
this institution is at the present day, we are forced to 
exclaim, what a mighty convulsion have our social ideas 
experienced! The modern patriarch is a being of 
shreds and patches. All his power, military, political, 
and sacerdotal is gone. His position rests now on no 
higher or stronger basis than what his dependents, out 
of reverence to his age, or gratitude for his past 
services, are disposed to grant. In many cases, he is 
the Head only by sufferance. He has ceased to be a 
great luminary, affecting by his attractions, the orbital 
course of the minor satelites, who compose his system. 
On this subject, the observations of Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine are worth reproduction. He says, “The move- 
ment of the progressive societies has been uniform in 
one respect. Through all its course it has been distin- 
guished by the gradual dissolution of family dependency 
and the growth of individual obligation in its place. 
The individual is steadily substituted for the family, as 
the unit of which civil laws take account.” Further on, 
it is said, “In western Europe, the progress achieved 
in this direction has been considerable. Thus the status 
_ of the slave has disappeared, it has been superseded by 
the contractual relation of the servant to his master. 
The status of the female under tutelage, if the tutelage | 
be understood of persons other than her husband, has — 
also ceased ; from her coming of age to her marriage, 
all the relations she may form are relations of contract. 
So\ too, the status of the son under power has no true 
plade in the law of modern European societies. If any 
civil\ obligation bind together the parent and the child 
of full age, it is one to which only contract gives its 
legal validity.” (*) | 








* Ancient Law, pp. 168-169. 
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What has been the cause, or rather what have 
been the causes, of this terrible change? They are more 
numerous than what have affected man’s any other 
terrestrial concern. Every effort made for the ameliora- 
tion of man’s condition, whether in the shape of acquisi- 
tion or diffusion of knowledge, or improvement of the 
useful or ornamental arts, every instalment of moral, or 
social reform brought on by laws or public opinion, has 
had something or other to do with it. What are 
more disconnected than gunpowder and patria potestas ? 
And yet when men threw off their bows and arrows 
and took to gunpowder in the art of fighting, they 
placed themselves at arm’s length with the patriarchs 
and involuntarily became free from their military ve- 
gime, What are more incongruous than patriarchal 
government and steam—and yet in defiance of that 
government the custom which hitherto prevented the 
Indian youth from crossing the seas has been rent 
asunder by steam. One could multiply instances if 
he chose. The old patriarchal system was rigidly con- 
ventional, whereas the system which has displaced it 
is based upon free contract. Nothing can be more 
appropriate, therefore, than Sir Henry Maine’s in- 
ference, that receding from the doctrine of status, the 
offspring of patria potestas, society is verging towards 
the region of free contract and to all the infinite obli- 
gations arising therefrom. 

Possibly, during the Moslem rule, the patriarchal 
_ power was in the wane, though sufficiently strong for 
all domestic purposes. The Mussulmans are, in conse- 
quence of the nature of their religion and social mo- 
rals, the most conservative people on earth. There is 
nothing in their literature or philosophy to imbue the 
mind of the Hindu student with ideas of personal 
freedom and induce him to raise the standard of revolt 
against .his domestic chief. The state of society in the 
Mahomedan times was one of comparative unrest arfd 
insecurity. Our ancestors were painfully alive to the 
truth of the Biblical aphorism: “A house divided against 
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itself will not stand,” and family union was felt as intrin- 
sically necessary for resisting the oppressions of the 
ruler and averting the extortions of his underling. There 
was another reason which had great weight with the 
community in keeping the joint system intact. Of 
course, devoid of any statistical information, we ‘are 
in the dark as to what the occupations of the people 
in the Mahomedan times were—and what ratio of the 
population betook to what particular calling.. But agri- 
culture, trade and merchandise were doubtless followed 
by a large number. Now these callings assuredly re- 
quired a division of labour and community of interests. 
What wonder is there, then, that the joint family should 
be sustained during the Moslem rule ? | 

From the advent of the British, patriarchal govern- 
ment dates its decline in Bengal,—a decline which under 
the law of sociological acceleration is daily becoming 
more and more emphatic. Among other changes in- 
troduced by British rule, the annihilation of the ancient 
agricultural communes and trading classes is too 
prominent to be passed over. With it, the bonds, which 
entwined joint interests, have been loosened if not 
‘ dissolved. At present, with the native of Bengal, the 
prevailing hanker is “service.” Time has given birth 
. to new industries and new professions, demanding indivi- 
dual energies arid individual efforts. So that joint inter- 
ests, instead of furthering the cause of human progress, 
have arrested individual action. The manifold obliga- 
tions arising out of free contract have supplanted 
traditions, customs and practices of the patriarchal 
times. Competition and fair play are the order of 
the day. Authority: is much less respected now 
than heretofore, and even the first principles of things. 
do not escape scrutiny. Nothing is taken upon trust. 

The old seem to be morally arrayed against the 
young, and each condemns the other. The octo- 
génarian patriarch sighs for the bygone halcyon. 
days, when his authority was absolute, when his 
children saw as he saw, heard as he heard, and 
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thought as he thought. The dashing stripling is 
buoyed up with new ideas and new aspirations, and 
identifies all old men with Polonius, and wishes their 
departure from the stage with compliments. Domestic 
relations between members are fast diverging from their 
normal state, bringing on unnatural. disputes between 
father and son, brother and brother, sister and sister, 
and other persons tied by the closest of human bonds. 
And what lamentable results have not followed the 
track of these disputes ? Large properties gone, families 
ruined, the best of human energies dilapidated, kinships 
and friendships wrecked, and the cause of social para- 
lysis furthered. 

- The normal condition of a Hindu family is joint. 
Our courts presume this till separation is proved. So 
far there appears to be no dispute, but the moment 
you begin reflecting upon what should be the test of 
joint ownership, you find yoursclf lost in the midst of 
conflicting opinions and opposite views. Some make 
commensality the test of the Hindu coparcenary. 
They say, given a Hindu family, the members of which 
are in joint mess, the presumption is, that property held 
by any member, belongs to all the members thereof. 
Others would not tolerate such a presumption. unless 
it is established that the family had a nucleus of 
joint property to start with. It is difficult to say 
what the Hindu law on the subject really is, The 
opinion of each party is supported by the superior 
authority of the Privy Council, and of text writers, 
and a reconciliation of the conflicting authorities is a 
matter of great difficulty. The maxims propounded by 
the Hindu sages are susceptible of more interpretations 
than one, and on reading them one is apt to obtain a 
hazy view of the real law. Reasoning @ priorz, one 
is under no hesitation in concluding that the joint sys-— 
tem is a favorite institution of the Hindu law. The in- | 
stitution is coeval with the growth of Hindu society 
that we have any historic record of, and it is extremely 
probable that the Hindu lawgivers should have made 
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commensality the sole criterion of joint ownership. But 
this is not all. A Hindu widow forfeits her right to 
maintenance if she segregates from the family, and re- 
fuses to dine at the family-board. The son of a brother 
who has separated from the family has a less preferen- 
tial right to inherit than that of an associated brother. 
Do not these approximately show that there, is in the 
eye of Hindu law, a charm attached to family associa- 
tion? ‘To announce, therefore, that commensality is the 
test of joint ownership, would find favour with the an- 
cient Hindu Judge. The other opinion is in unison with 
the advanced principles of the day. It has for its basis 
the present policy of the law, viz., to curtail the number 
and scope of what are called the “ presumptions.” The 
Hindu Code does not treat of presumptions, and very 
naturally their applicability 1s regulated by modern 
legal ideas, oo 
Whichever be the correct law, we have not the 
least doubt that the latter will go down to posterity 
as the right law. If we understand the signs of the 
time aright, there is already an under-current of 
popular fecling running in harmony with it. The 
evils of the presumption of joint proprietorship have be- 
come past endurance, and society is anxious to shake off 
its trammels. Imagine for a moment, that in a family 
consisting of two male members, one contributes his 
labour towards the acquisition of property, while the 
other passes a life of inactivity, the incident of their 
messing together, would, according to the presumption 
in question, make them co-owners, and supposing that no 
evidence is adduced to prove self-acquisition, the law 
would view the busy bee and the drone in the same 
light. A more disastrous effect upon society and labour 
than this, it is difficult to conceive. What wonder is 
there that the imperative laws of economical science 
would eventually knock on the head this Municipal 
Isaw ? 
The joint system has been likened to a partnership, 
but they are neither equal nor equivalent. A partner- 
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ship is essentially the offspring of the contract: a joint 
family owes its existence to other bonds. The former 
starts with funds belonging to its members, severally 
and jointly—a joint family has, necessarily, no such 
starting point. A partnership apportions profits either 
as compensation or remuneration, a joint family does 
not so apportion. If it does, it makes no distinction 
between those who work and those who do not,—be- 
tween those who do not advance funds and those who do. 

It isa glaring fact, that the joint system is becom- 
ing a partnership. In many cases, the coparcenors, like 
partners, contribute an equal quota to meet the family 
expenses, and for maintaining a sinking fund. Some 
families are no better than messing clubs. | 

The normal condition of the Hindu family being 
joint, property acquired by one member is presumed to 
be family-property unless the contrary is shown. The 
mere fact that a particular member is the recorded pro- 
prietor in the rent-roll of the Collector, or the recorded 
tenant in the book of the Zemindar, or that his name 
was used in title-deeds, would not ‘prove his exclusive 
ownership. If exclusive ownership is claimed, the claim- 
ant need not prove in all cases, whence his funds came, 
it would be sufficient if they were distinct from those of 
the family. 

In regard to inheritance of property acquired dur- 
ing the continuance of the family, inheritance goes fer 
capita, and not per stirpes, and is presumed to exist unless 
parted with. Poscssion by the family is tantamount to 
possession by the individual members ; so that where a 
member dined at the family table occasionally, it is pos- 
session of the family property, neutralizing the effect of 
possession by the other members, however adverse. _ 

Joint property is transferable by a particular mem- 
ber for the benefit of the family, but if it is for his indi- 
vidual benefit it is binding onhim alone to the extent 
of his rights, Under the Mitakshara Law, the aliena- 
tion would be absolutely void in the latter case, and even 
the alienor’s interests would not pass, In the same way 
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a permanent lease of joint property is ineffectual as ° 
against the members who did not grant it. | 
In the case of the relinquishment or abdication of 
joint property, a similar rule of law obtains, and sucha 
relinguishment becomes unauthorized. This jealousy of 
the law against the alienation of joint property assumes 
a more aggravated aspect, when there is a minor in. 
the family, who has the status of aco-sharer. In order 
to bind a minor, it is absolutely necessary that the aliena- 
tion should have been made for the benefit of the minor. 
What has been stated elsewhere about the Karta, or 
Manager’s liability to render a just account of the receipts 
and disbursements of the joint family, applies to cases 
where there is a minor in the family, between whom and 
the Karta there existed a fiduciary relation. Possibly the 
same rule would hold good in the case of widowed mem- 
bers having the right of coparceners, 
- Butif in the matter of acquisition and disposition of 
property the law shows a partiality in favor of joint 
interests, it does no less, in cases of its alteration. The 
principle governing them is, that no member of a joint 
family has authority to convert the nature of joint pro- 
perty without the consent of the co-parceners. He could 
not erect buildings on joint land, unless assented to by 
the other co-sharers. To improve the condition of such 
lands is an unauthorized act, if all the co-owners’ per- 
mission had not been previously taken. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE KARTA OR PATER-FAMILIAS. 


HAVING traced the origin of families, and marked their 
development, we propose to enter into an examination 
of the status of the principal members. We propose to 
show how the several members are united together in 
one bond. 

The Karta (tater-familias), shorn of his primitive pow- 
ers as the chief captain, the high priest, and the sole 
magistrate, still in orthodox families wields them ina 
moralsense. In matters affecting the health and comfort, 
the education and training, of the subordinate members, 
his rule isabsolute He is the final referee in all matters 
domestic. Ifa son or daughter is to be married, his 
voice is indispensable. The Karta is to dictate what 
friendships the dependant members are to contract. 
Property, acquired by subordinate members is his own, 
and in matters of expenditure, his actions are absolu- 
tely without control. 

The arta is generally possessed of an iron consti- 
tution. Diseascisa thing he scarcely knows, so admir- 
ably does he keep his health. Inured to incessant toils, 
the seeds of discase do not germinate inhis hallowed 
frame. His habits are regular. He has the knack of 
judging what food suits him best. He hates all sorts of 
drugs, and would not take any, unless clear eight days 
had elapsed from the commencement of the disease. 
According to the Hindu Materia Medica, the eating of 
certain articles of food is prohibited on particular days 
of the moon, and the Karta religiously sticks to the 
prohibition. Thismight be superstition in the estima- 
tion of many, but there is doubtless a close connection 
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between our body and the lunar phases. Scientists 
conclude from recorded data, that certain types of fever 
generally break out on the. days of the new and full 
moon. Possibly, the prohibition, which the Karta 
pays heed to, is an extension of the conclusion, 
arrived at by modern scientists. It is the custom 
of the Karta to fast oncertain days, and this operates 
as a safeguard against ailments, which result from 
satiety and excess. 

In his habiliments, the Karta is all simplicity. An 
ordinary cloth of five yards in length, and a wet-napkin, 
constitute his usual costume. Whenhe goes out, he takes 
an additional piece of cloth to wrap his trunk with. 
To wear heeled shoes or boots is inconsistent with | 
his venerable position, and he prefers loose slippers. 
It is his habit to shave his head and face clean, leaving 
only a tuft of hair about the centre of his head unshaved. 
This, and a bead round his neck, mark him out as a 
Hindu, and are therefore prized by him as Hindu 
distinctions. | 

The only perfumery he uses is mustard oil. To 
anoint his body with it, before bathing, and to appear 
sleek and soft, is his wont. 

The Karta’s education is not of a high order. He 
can read and write. At all times, he is a lover of 
learning. Such of his children, as are mindful of their 
studies, are his favourites. To the goddess of learning, 
Karta’s devotion is great. To the indigenous profes- 
sors of learning, he is always a warm friend. Devoid 
of a liberal education, he is possessed of strong com- 
mon sense, and his judgments generally smack of prac- 
tical wisdom. His shrewdness, and the faculty of giving. 
sound advice on matters of business, are well known. 
He is not much in the habit of reading, and if he does 
read, it is for religious edification. The authors of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata are his great pets 
and the stories contained i in those works, delight his 
imagination. 
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For literary and philosophical culture, he greatly 
depends on the priest, versed in ancient lore. He 
accepts the truths enunciated by them without question 
or cavil, and stores them up in his mind. The priest 
informs him that the earth is triangular,—that it rests on 
the head of a monster serpent,— that meteors areuproot- 
ed stars—that in an eclipse, Rahu swallows up the sun or 
moon-—and he is all belief. The only science he cares 
for, is arithmetic, in the knowledge of which, he is 
generally. profound. Mental arithmetic is, in his estim- . 
ation of stern utility, and as a matter of course, occupies 
the highest place in the juvenile curriculum. Knotty 
questions in arithmetic are sometimes put by him to 
the boys, to test their progress. In book-keeping, 
the Karta has some experience. The fine and orna- 
ental arts are utterly distasteful to him. They are 
fit for the low and the vulgar, and cannot therefore be 
brooked, far less studied, in a respectable house, 
Allowance is made in favor of religious music, which 
the antiquated Mridanga* and Karatal+ emit in ryth-- 
mical order. This music is associated with everything 

solemn, and asthe tunes are chanted, the Karta falls 
into an ecstasy of joy. Sometimes, on the occasion of 
the musical entertainment, he weeps and moans when 
he should have laughed. We recollect a case, where in 
a Hindu house, there happened to be a recitation of the 
Gita-govinda.} 

In it occurs a passage, which runs thus :— 
‘Do thou Cupid’s poison undo, 


Shaving my head where the hair grew, 
Planting thy leaf-like foot on’t too.’ 


The Karta was so much smitten with the charm of 
these lines, that he rolled on the ground sobbing and 
crying, as if he suffered from some excruciating pain. 


era eter cetnen paiement nen ccimemt pny ncnnnntnalbnaginantinsaeta es 
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* A drum having the shape of a double cone, with the apex 
lopped off, | ? 
+t A pair of circular brass plates. —used as cymbals 


t A pastoral, by Jaideva, in which theamours of Krishnas are 
described, 
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In regard to his morals, the Karta knows that false- 
hood is a sin. Evasion and equivocation, some- 
times, are his practices, when direct falsehood is im- 
possible. To avert loss or injury he may tell an untruth. 
His self-love often verges on_ selfishness, though’ 
he is just and fair, in his dealings. He is ready 
to shelter the wronged, and the oppressed, as not to 
endanger himself. Servile obedience is constitutional 
with him, when he has to deal with superiors in office. 
Flattery is the oil, he uses, to soften their minds. 
He is possessed of plenty of gratitude to those, 
who have benefited him, but his hatred towards his 
enemies, is implacable. Light and progress are to him 
hateful as poison. Being a staunch conservative, he 
hates all innovations with the intensest hatred. He 
has few of the social vices. Drinking is abso- 
lutely despised by him for its caste destroying virtues. 
Sometimes, smoking of hemp is resorted to as a stimu- 
lant. Taking of opium is another of his habits, when 
needed for his decaying health. 

Thomas Carlyle,in his Essay on Mirabeau,complains 
of the hard discipline, which the great revolu- 
tionist was subjected to by his old father, and attributes 
the son’s excesses, to the defective character of the 
paternal vegzme. To compare little things with great, 
the Kartas are so many old Mirabeaus. They 
are generally great disciplinarians. If Kartas had ac- 
corded some liberty of thought and action to the 
younger members of their familics, license in Young 
Bengal would have been of rare occurrence, and 
Hinduism and beef-eating, {Zarzxam* and Champagne 
bottles, would never have existed side by side. ' It is the 
old story of looseness of morals, following hard upon 
austerity of morals,—of Charles II and his bevy of 
courtezans following the sanctimonious troop of Oliver 
Cromwell. He, who attributes the heterodoxy of Young 





* Counting of the holy beads. 
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Bengal to English education alone, necessarily takes an/ 
imperfect view of social sequence. The disgrace, attend- 
ant upon young Babudom is toa great extent ascrib- 
able to thoughtless Kartadom, Young Bengal is a prey 
to a diversity of bodily diseases and ailments. Who is 
responsible for this deplorable state of things? Is it not 
the Karta? Did he ever impart to him instruction how 
to keep his health ? If Young Bengal in his boyhood 
jumped and played, ran and swam, and was detected in 
his so-called errors of omission and commission, was 
not the rod of the tyrant Guru mohashoy* broken upon 
his naked back ? And what was the result ? Instead of 
betaking to athletic sports, and exercises out of doors, 
he became a confirmed chess-player, whist player, and 
what not. His limbs became, for want of healthy exer- 
cise, less developed and hardy, and he is now languid 
and effeminate to the shame of Kartadom. ; 

As with his physical, so it is with his intellectual train- 
ing. ‘Gopal is a good boy,’ says the Karta, because he al- 
ways reads, and he is held upas worthy of imitation by 
his fellows. Gopal reads and_ reads, plods, and 
becomes in the end, a confirmed dunce. He is plucked 
at the matriculation examination for the seventh time, 
and the Karta beats his forehead and complains of his 
ill-luck. Had the Kerta followed the homely adage, “all, 
work and no play make Jack adull boy” in his domestic 
government, Gopal might have become a Wordsworth or 
a Laplace, and written the “Excursion” or the “Cosmo- 
gony of the Universe.” 

But thisis not all. If the young brats have a taste 
for a particular study, the Xerta thinks it his duty, to 
crush it in the bud. How many of them might have 
become as great a musician as Mosart or Handel, as 
thorough a painter as Raphael or Reynolds, as profound 
an artist as Arkwright or Watt, if the Karta had 
left them alone in the free exercise of their tastes and 
inclinations, 2 
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* A pedagogue. 
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The intellect of Young Bengal, is essentially a 
hot-house plant. The Fahrenheit of a Karta has all 
along been keeping it within mean tempcrature, and it 
knows no boiling or freezing point. The result is that 
though Shakespeares and Miltons, Newtons and Her- 
schels, abound in his study, like “leaves thick in Val- 
lambrosa,” he is an intellectual pigmy, devoid of hard 
thought. 

His moral and social education is of no higher 
stamp. We are most zealously taught the rules of 
Shuvankar,* the slokas of Chanakyat, and the stories of 
grand dames,’ We have imbibed with our mother’s 
milk the notion, that the end of all education is lucre, 
We are taught to look up to service, as the goal of our 
worldly ambition. Moral education, we have absolutely 
had not. The virtucs of patience and perservance were 
to us a sealed book. In the household, no sort of 
education was ever imparted. And if we were taken 
up to the Aavza, to show how we did under the Guru, the 
Karta was mightily satisfied, if we passedin caligraphy, 
and mental arithmetic. 

Even with the English system of education 
brought to our door, there is no such thing as to give 
it a finish. Emerging from the obscurity of schools, we 
pass sO many examinations under our College profes- 
sors to sink into intellectual nothingness. How many 
there are, who for want of a finish to their education, 
have sunk into insignificance ! 

I am willing to concede that, in some cases, this 
unhappy result follows from poverty and lack of encour- 
agement. But I would be telling an unpardonable 
falsehood, if I omit to mention, the defective parental 
government in this respect. 

In England, and in most Conenel countries, 
young men, leaving the university, give a finishing 


: * A Hindu Arithmetician, 
| + A Hindu writer of aphorisms. 
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‘stroke to their education, by betaking themselves to 


travel, They visit places of renown, and hold commu- 
nion with majestic scenes and landscapes of nature. 
The Alps fill their young minds with all that is grand 
snd sublime. The lakes of Switzerl, and and the gardens 
pf Italy, impress on them the beautiful, and the 


picturesque. The craters of Vesuvius and Etna 


inspire them with awe and wonder. Greece reminds 
them of bravery, of patriotism—of man’s thirst after | 
the cultivation of arts and sciences of philosophy’ 
and morals. So that after a temporary sojourn, when 
the young alumni return to their native land, their 
education has become so thorough, that they can 
adapt themselves to any particular phase of life. They 
have scen different nations, their manners, customs and 
government, the resources of each country, the means 
and appliances at its disposal. 

“Look on this picture.” Is it not soul-refreshing ? 
But “look on this,’ that of an Indian graduate, who 
has bade farewell to his academic vaults. He is leading 
the life of a domestic worm,—devoid of all ambition, 
in broken spirit, and destitute of all animation. He 
has, no doubt, learnt to become an affectionate father, 
a loving husband, and a respected citizen. His mother 
is always proud of him as an intellectual monstrosity. 
The Karta, though outwardly rejoicing at the son’s suc- 
cesses, inwardly dislikes him, for having become ‘ almost 
a Christian’ with all his education, and for failing to 
secure a lucrative employment. The Karta complains, 
that the money, spent after the son’s education, has 
gone for nothing. Toallintents and purposes, directly 
his education is finished, the son becomes the Kartas 
debtor-at-law. What with this obligation staring in 
the face, what with his personal wants and those of 
his wife and children, the young man abandons all 
idea of travelling into foreign countries, perches upon 
the first vacancy in a Government office or Institutéon, 
and becomes a gentleman at large on 415 a year. 
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I pause and ask, who is chiefly answerable for this | 


wreck of the intellect? It is the Karta. The Karta: 
had no business, to marry his children while they prose- , : 
cuted their studies. The Karta had no business to: 
drag them through the university curriculum, if he had 
not had funds to give a finish to their education. | 


The Karta is intolerant in party dispute. He is 


! 


q 
} 
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a violent partizan, and his children must be trained | 


to become so. Being astaunch Capulet, he hates all 
Montagues with the intensest hatred. His conduct 
towards his adversary, renders him morally incapable 
to put acharitable construction upon his adversary’s 
acts ; and it is strange, he makesa distinction between 
priest and priest, in matters of religion. 

The administration of the family, by the Karta, 
is essentially a frugal one, We have rarely scen 
prodigal Kartas. To their honour be it stated, that so 
far as the conservation of means and resources of the 
family is concerned, their efforts are simply unparal- 
leled. In regard to enforcing economy the Karta’s 
desire is great. Damage or waste of things is to 
him an economical sin. All Kartas of the middle 
classes make purchases of things for household con- 
sumption themselves, and the motive, for doing so 1s 
cheapness and advantage. Had not these been the 
redeeming features of Kartadom, the joint system 
would not have survived such a _ long epoch of 
human history. It was a sense of convenience as to 
living and thriving that fostered the joint system—a 
convenience which the Karta’s religious duty was to, 
promote. 

In his political life, ihe Karta is devoutly loyal. 


His conception of a king is higher than that of the | 


‘divine right’ of Charles I. The Indian Karta views 


the king, as God’s vicegerant on earth,—as God incar- — 


nate. This feeling is sometimes disturbed, when he is 


made to pay taxes, or when the price of food rises, : 


When a famine takes place, or a comet appears in 
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the sky, he attributes these ill omens to the ‘sin’ of 
the king. 

Among other shortcomings of the Karta, it 
would be a startling omission, if we fail to notice one, 
which appears to be of gigantic proportions. It is 
so much interwoven with his character, as to have a 
permanent effect on his disposition, and his after- 
relations with the family. The Aavfa must have issue, 
to perpetuate his and his ancestors’ names, at any risk, 
and at any cost. This desire is universal’ among 
- Hindus—of all ‘castes and nationalities. In analysing 
it, we find there is anelement of religion at the bottom. 
Bred up in Hinduism from his infancy, the horrors of 
Hell, with its eternal thirst and hunger, and no progeny 
to offer him the cakes and libations of water, prey upon 
the Karta’s mind, and disturb his equanimity. He sees 
in the distant future, none but distant kinsmen inheriting 
his effects, and suffering his memory to fall into oblivion. 
He apprchends hours of sickness coming over him, and 
is left tothe tender mercies of domestics and distant 
relatives; and last, though not the least, his imagina- 
tion paints before him the scene of his dead body car- 
ried by horrid undertakers, and thrown into the river, 
without cremation and the cognate rites. Such are his 
fears and horrible imaginings. They begin to sap the 
very foundation of his existence, and suck his life-blood 
out. He feels disconsolate. Man delights him not, no, 
not the best of women,—his wife, neither. He loathes 
food and drink, and becomes melancholy. At last a 
gleam of hope enlivens him, and he wittingly becomes a 
slave to expediency. Heasks, “ May I not adopt a son 
and supply that desidcratum, which nature has left un- 
provided for?” In a fit of imbecility, he succumbs to the 
impulse of this inclination. The inclination is ripened 
into volition, and he is seen to go through the necessary 
paraphernalia of adopting a son. Great is his happiness, 
when the adoption takes place. Great are the hopes, 
which he cherishes. To his disappointment, he finds the 
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object of adoption to be unmanageable and perverse. 
If it had been only a negation of filial virtues in the 
adopted son, the case would have been better. As it is, it 
becomes positive ingratitude. Bitterly he curses the 
hour when he was minded to adopt a child. The child 
grows up to manhood, and gives him no end of trouble. 
Not to speak of the extravagance and debauchery at the 
expense of the father, instances are known, where 
the father was entirely deprived of his property, through 
the former's machinations. It is a peculiar ordinance 
of fate, that the number of good adopted sons should 
be very few. It is the nature of their induction into 
the adopter’s family, which has a mischievous effect 
on their after-life. Constituted as things are, adopted 
sons are gencrally of poor putative parents, and when 
estranged from them, they come prepared to make 
scape-goats of their adoptive father. To a certain ex-_ 
tent overfondness spoils them, and the reins of parental 
government, which under any other circumstance, 
would have a better and healthicr effect, are thereby 
slackened. 

Where adoption is impossible, the Karta has an- 
other alternative to adopt. Without pausing to con- 
sider for a moment, whether the want of issue was 
owing to his or his wife’s barrenness, he is determined 
to take a second wife, and to try his fortune with her. 
While in this mood of mind, priests and Brahmins are 
not the beings to let the grass grow under their feet. 
In expectation of making capital out of the unfortunate 
man’s folly, they set before him all the specious logic of 
the Shastras as have reference tc that subject. The 
Shastras do not advocate monogamy, and the Karta 
becomes a convert to the philosophy taught in them. 
Possibly the prospect of a young wife, with all the fasci- 
nation of youth and beauty, becomes a good commen- 
tary upon the abstruse text of the Shastras. 
= -Once resolved there is nothing to,shake his resolu- 

tion. True, his wife may have loved: him with the 
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greatest sincerity. True, she may have ministered to his. 
comforts, and solaced him in the hour of tribulation, as 
a guardian angel. But they were trifles, for which she was. 
paid in money, jewels andclothes, and the obligation has. 
since been discharged. A second wife is proposed in 
earnest, deliberated upon with eagerness, and resolved 
upon. Sometimes this is done with the wife’s consent, 
taken in the same way, in which the public executioner 
takes the consent of his intended victim. Sometimes 
the consent proceeds voluntarily from her, as prudence 
suggests to her no better alternative. Sometimes upon 
the husband’s will, the wife seals her hard consent. But 
in the generality of cases, the marriage takes place, 
irrespective of her sentiments and knowledge. We have 
heard of husbands bidding a hearty ‘good bye’ to their 
Wives in the morning, and presenting to them, at 
night, their rivals. When marriage takes place with 
the knowledge of the wife, she makes the necessary 
arrangements herself. Many a tear she sheds, many 
a sob escapes from her, as she eyes with dismay the por- 
tentous cloud, ready.to burst on her. But her doom 
is scaled, and she throws herself entirely on the chapter 
of accidents, reckless of weal or woe. 

As a rule two co-wives cannot agree and have never 
agreed. There are exceptions to this, and if co-wives: 
behave like sisters, it is due to the tact of the hus- 
band, or to the forbearance of one or both of them. 
Sometimes, his parents compel him to be just to both. 
We know of a man, whose mother always dictated 
to him which wife he was to visit and when, and this 
authority supported the connubial. equilibrium, however 
inclination leaned in favor of the younger and love- 
lier wife. But mothers of this stamp are rare, and such 
filial obedience is still rarer. It is the bent of the mind 
that rules the case, and as a fact of unquestionable 
notoriety, the younger wife is beloved,-her compger 
hated. Jealousy and the kindred vices, predominate to an 
enormous degree, and instead of peace and happiness, the 
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house rings with the din of perpetual discord. The poor 
husband, “placed between Scylla and Charybdis, either 
banishes the elder wife ina fit of anger, or patiently 
witnesses the thousand and one altercations, and curses 
hisown folly. While in the conflict, each assails the 
chastity of her adversary, and both stand damnified 
in their lord’s presence. He is afraid of being poisoned, 
so in partaking of food, he displays unprecedented 
caution. An octogenarian zemindar, but for two wives, 
never tasted any sweetmcats, before making his de- 
pendants partake of them, and see if there was any 
poison to act on them. In some cases, husbands have 
been poisoned by the neglected wife. 

Such are the evils, which flow from the Karta’s in- 
sensate desire to have progeny to perpetuate his name— 
a desire condemnable on broad social grounds. Nothing 
is more clear, than that the childless Karta, and his 
English brother, are differently constituted. To the 
former, to be without issue is a misfortune, to the 
latter, it is of almost no consequeuce. If the latter 
is possessed of wealth and property, possibly he may 
feel, Macbeth-like, the want of heirs of his body. The 
Indian Karta broods over the so-called misfortune as, to 
tell on his mind. Among Englishmen it is a mis- 
fortune with the upper ten, with us, it is general. The 
result is that, whereas the Englishman adopts society. 
as his child, we amass wealth to enrich distant kinsmen 
and ercedy reversioners. It would be a national libel 
to avouch, that we do not know what charity is, butit 
must be said at the same time, that charity does 
not flow here with such liberality and spontaneity as in 
England. In England, men have no ‘/Put’* or Hell 
to be afraid of. They do not care to be rescued from 
Hell by their children. They are not anxious for the 
holy fire. Hence there are in England charities and 








‘ * A son is called ‘ Putrd, ”. because it is his duty to rescue the spiri 
of his father from Pit (Hell). 
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endowments which have proceeded from disinterested 
motives. 

Asa domestic governor, the Karta is sometimes, 
apt to be partial. His affection, towards such of his 
sons as can earn, is great, but not so towards the idle and 
do-nothing. While assiduous in promoting the happi- 
ness and comfort of the former, he considers the latter, 
as a burden on the family. The arta is an expectant 
of his children’s earnings. To appropriate these to the 
use of the family and his own, he considers as lawful 
desire. When disappointed in his expectation, he feels 
greatly distressed. Nothing is so charming to his ima- 
gination as the prospect of absolute rest in his old age, 
and of children’s gains. This exercises no small in- 
fluence on his after-life. 

In matters of religion, the arta is gencrally a bigot. 
He believes in the superstitous idolatry of ages. As a 
member of society, he Icans towards conservatism in 
his opinions and actions. All reform, moral or social, 
is intolerable, implying as it docs, the destruction of 
old ideas and old methods, which are parts of his inner 
being. If there is any reform, which be hates above 
others, it is where it trenches upon his caste notions. 
Infidelity and heterodoxy arc no evils, so long as they 
do not run counter to the caste system. 

The Indian caste system is a peculiar institution. 
It has nothing religious in it, and yet religion pro- 
tects it. To lose caste is per se immoral, and an 
outcast loses his birthright under certain circum- 
stances. Expiation is prescribed and formulated for 
restoration to caste. The caste system could not have 
been declared by a capricious lawgiver or sage. It - 
must have evolved out of notions regarding, men’s 
origin and parentage. In the theological stage of the 
human mind, nothing gratified man’s vanity more, 
than his ancestry from supernatural beings. This was 
the case with the Greeks, Romans, and other ancient 
people, and India formed no exception to the rule. | 
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If then the Brahmin traces his origin from Brahma’s* 
- mouth, and the other unalloyed castes from the limbs 
of that god, it was the result of certain conceptions, 
cherished in the theological stage. Apart from this, 
man’s idea of self-respect and the economical division 
of labour greatly contributed to maintain the system of 
caste. One relieving feature of the system is, that it puts 
before a succeeding generation the virtues of the preced- 
ing, for imitation. We still come in contact with men who 
glory in tracing their descent from illustrious persons— 
the Talbots and Percys, the Huberts and Bruces of 
India, who carried the banner of triumph, not in the 
field of battle, but in the peaceful field of literature 
and philosophy, religion and morals. 

The system of caste has been pronounced to be 
destructive of all social and moral progress. But for 
it, we are pilloried to the gaze of the whole civilized 
world, as being still in primitive darkness. We regret, 
we cannot endorse these opinions. Vices it undoubtedly 
has, but it has virtues also. Were it not so, it would 
not have survived the changes of political rule and the 
levelling policy of the prescnt times. 

We shall categorize some of its virtues :— 

I. It maintains family honour. This would not 
have happened had not the rules interdicted the co- 
mingling of the various sections of the community. 

If. It contributes to the preservation of the purity 
of blood. Intermarriage was forbidden on pain of ex- 
communication. Our primitive social elders feared lest 
by a more free system of marriage, there would be a 
multiplication of the hybrid classes. 

III. It causes an economical division of labour 
and a severance of professions. 

In its infancy, nothing is more natural for society, 
than that each caste should havea particular avocation 
to follow, distinct and separate from others, For the 
Beahmin, were reserved priest-craft and instruction 
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both religious and secular. For the Kshetrya, the art of 
- governing was reserved. The Vaishya had trade and 
commerce to follow, while the Sudra (the serf), had 
agriculture to take up. The system originally chalked 
out had the support of many economical consider- 
ations. It gave the palm of superiority to the speculative 
classes, who ought to guide the helm of society, in 
all its phases and aspects. Evenin civilized Europe 
and America, the political adminstrator is a mere 
mechanic, who follows the inductions and deductions 
arrived at by speculative minds, in social and political 
philosophy. The Government of England is, more 
strictly speaking, the Government of Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill, Hence, in ancient India, the ruling 
class was subordinated to the speculative class, and 
following the natural order, the trading and commercial 
interests were subordinated to the administrative 
classes. The Sudra class occupies the lowest position 
in the hierarchy of classes. Apart from its non-Aryan 
origin—the nature of its profession justified its pri- 
mordial position, If, in ancient Greece, the Helot was 
a serf—the Sudra was no less in ancient India. 

No argument is needed to prove, that such an arti- 
ficial organism could not long preserve its integral 
character. Even under the most stringent rules, per- 
turbations of caste—equilibrium occurred, which the law 
of the country was incompetent to prevent. Sundry 
instances of intermarriage were brought to light. The 
offsprings of such marriage claimed rights in their 
father’s estate. What was to be done? The legislator 
could not remain quict. He must make laws to govern 
the perturbations. So that, if we have four score “castes 
now, all recognized by the Hindu law as good and true, 
in lieu of the four in the Vedic times, it verifies the 
truth, that law follows the requirements ‘of society, and 
not vice versa. 
| It is unnecessary to enumerate, the various castes 
which exist at the present day, but it is important 
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to note, that, whether pure or not, each has its 
particular profession to follow. A Brahmin is still 
a priest ex-officio, however, he may be willing to 
sell shoes. A Shurri is a liquor-merchant, however, 
he may adopt banking as his profession. A Kdyastha 
isa born clerk. A Sabarnabanika is a born banker, 
though he may be a clerk in a Government office. A 
Kshetrya is a born soldier, though he may be your 
porter. One thing, however, is certain, a member of 
any non-Brahminical class can never bea priest. In 
this respect, the Brahmin has still the exclusiveness of 
his caste. 

The rule of supply and demand has already over- 
thrown the palcs of caste-professions, and they are now 
open to all. In this respect, society has for its guide, 
self-existence, the struggle for which is getting more 
and more hazardous every day. A Shurri or Ka- 
yastha has for his cook, a MKulin Brahmin, or a 
Kayastha for his menial servant. In _ intellectual 
superiority, the Brahminical class stands first. Then 
comes the Kayastha. In wealth, the Subarnabanika 
stands unrivalled. In trade, the Tili occupies the 
foremost position. The Brahmins are noted for their 
generosity and hospitality, coupled with an aristro- 
cratic hauteur. The Kayastha is submissive and docile. 
The Suvarnabanika is rude and independent to boorish- 
ness, while the Tili and Shurri are selfish in the 
extreme. The Brahmins are noted for their extrava- 
gance and prodigality, which have been imitated by 
the Kayasthas. The Suvarnabanikas are notorious for 
their parsimoniousness, bordering upon stinginess. There 
are individual exceptions, but these do not affect the 
general rule. | 

The system of caste, as modified by English civi- 
lization, appears to have attained a unique shape. It 
may, in one sense, be said to have ceased to exist. In 
another, it exists in a more developed state. Bar- 
ring exceptional cases, it might be predicated, that 
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intermarriage between members of different castes is even 
now, impossible, and sometime must elapse before it 
is adopted, as a popular institution of the land, 
Caste-honour and family-honour—still are insuper- 
able barriers, in the way of intermarriage. Intermarriage 
is possible, where local usage permits it, as in certain 
districts of East Bengal, where Shurries and Kayasthas 
intermarry. Intermarriage becomes an accomplished 
fact, where parties have adopted the same religious 
creed, the aim of which is social reformation. Social 
reunion of members of different castes is now possible, 
except in out-of-the-way villages, where primitive 
orthodoxy reigns supreme. Such reunion does not 
now imply loss of caste to those who have superior 
caste honours. In it, the Brahmin occupies the highest 
place. There is, however, great difference in the manner 
of the treat, reserved for each re-united member. The 
treat has, for its index, the indigenous hookah (pipe 
for smoking), and this apparatus plays a vo/e of parts 
in the social organism of Bengal. If you desire to see 
whether caste distinctions are observed in a company, 
yon have only to count the number of hookahs, moving 
to and fro in it. One is set apart for the Brahmin, 
another for the Vaidya, and so on. Penetrating into 
matters more substantial than the fume of tobacco, 
you find that in a mixed assembly, there are people 
who decline to touch food, and others adopting a more 
prudent course. You find people, willing totake food 
in its raw state, but abstaining from everything cooked 
or broiled. There is no question of physical like or 
dislike at the bottom, but fear of possible loss of caste. 
Sometimes, the taking of food or not depends upon, 
whether the reunion happens in one’s dwelling house or 
elsewhere, or it is a mere fricndly cathering or in 
celebration of a houschold ceremony. It is no loss of 
caste to a Brahmin to take a Shurri’s things in his garden. 
A Brahmin would have no scruple to take sweetmeats 
in my house, but he would hesitate to take rice and 
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curry cooked there. Again, he would not object 
to take the latter, on any day other than that of celc- 
bration of any domestic ceremony in my house, Even 
among members of the same caste the same restrictions. 
are sometimes observed. I know of a Brahmin, an 
educationalist, who declined to eat with another 
because the latter was of sooty complexion, and there- 
fore, as he thought, of non-Aryan descent, while the 
former did. not consider it was loss of caste to take 
butcher’s mutton. Such are caste-vagaries. The logic, 
underlying them, is, in a large ratio of cases, pride. In 
exceptional instances, a sense of pollution or humiliation 
is experienced by the transeressor of caste-rules. 

The penalty, for infringement of castc-rules, is ex- 
communication, The penalty is either mild or severe. 
For peccadilloes, the excommunication is only partial, 
or for a time, while for graver violations, it 1s complete 
and perpetual. When excommunication is complete, it 
is a curse. I take the liberty of reproducing here an 
account of its horrors, which I communicated to a local 
Magazine some months ago. 

“It implics not merely a suspension of, or a 
severance from, all those good offices between man and 
man, which the social code prescribes. It is not merely 
a cessation of the pleasures of social gatherings or re- 
unions. But it is infinitely worse than these. The 
cultivation of the delinquent’s land, by hired labourers, 
is interdicted. The barber would not remove the 
shagginess of his head or face. The laundress would 
not bleach his clothes. The Mahajan (money lender) 
refuses to give him aloan. To speak to him is an act 
of impurity. To associate with him is immorality per- 
sonified. Tle must let his children, however marriageable, 
remain in blessed singleness. His dead are “untouched, 
and his ceremonials are unattended.” Again—“ He 
must endure them for years and years, till social rage 
ist softened, or a penance, suitable to the gravity of his 
offence, is made.” Where penance is made, the cere- 
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mony is somewhat as follows. The delinquent’s head 
is shaved, and a quantity of cow-dung, varying in 
particular cases, is prescribed for him to swallow. 
Presents he must make to Brahmins and priests, and 
as a crowning act, he must feed the offended parties to 
their heart’s content.” It is only in the metropolis and 
advanced towns.'that the rigour of excommunication is 
less. There, the excommunicated gets the sympathy of 
a party already constituted, or a party called into being 
by the enormity of the persecutions. 

These parties are designated déd/s, and party-strife 
is their distinctive feature. At one time, there was nota 
town or village in the country, which had not its Dé/s, 
and Da/la-déh, or party-strife, was the axis round which 
Bengali society revolved. Happily these strifes have 
become less frequent. The theses, which divide society 
into hostile parties, are apostacy from Hinduism, un- 
chastity of females, journey across the seas and other 
matters. They are now esteemed as pardonable delin- 
quencies. The system of-castes would have been quite 
harmless, if it had not interfered with our ceremoni- 
al feasts and social treats. In them, caste prejudices find 
considerable scope for play. Among certain castes, the 
practice is to abstain from taking anything at the feast, 
though the host be one of high caste honour. With the 
weavers, potters and other classes, the guest is much more 
liberal, nay, sometimes exacting. Among the Kayasthds 
of. Moorshedabad, it is usual to send inanimate proxies 
to represent the absent guests. One man sends his wet 
towel, another his wooden chopine, a third his brass mug 
and this representation is quite satisfactory to the 
generous host. Sometimes the assembled guests repair 
to the dining room, to satisfy themselves that the 
eatables are good, but abstain from eating. 

Circumstanced as Hindu families are, the Karta 
must necessarily be the custodianof all property, acquired — 
by himself and the members of his family. On him, 
devolves the task of looking into the balance sheet of the 
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body over which presides. He is honest and faithful ir 
discharging his trust. Where sons and nephews are 
under his charge, he has been found, in many cases, to 
be unjust to the latter. 

Having described what an Indian Paterfamitlas is, 
and what his domestic relations with his subordinate 
members are, we propose to examine his rights and 
obligations. In regard to expenditure, the Karfa’s power 
is unlimited, so far his own gains are concerned. 
Where his sons acquire property by dint of labour, or 
where such acquisition is made with the aid of his 
funds, the Arta has a half share in it. * From this 
it follows, that he has power to possess and enjoy 
such property, along with his children. In respect 
of transfer of property, the Aarta’s rights labour under 
a certain amount of restriction. He has no right to 
convey by sale, gift, or otherwise, what has been ac- 
quired by his children, over and above his lawful share. 
In the Mithila country, the Aarta is the sole master of 
moveables, but he cannot alicnate ancestral property 
without the consent of his children.f The Karta’s self- 
acquired property is however subject to such alienation. 
Ancestral property is alienable, in Bengal, by him.; 
Possibly, the Hindu code contemplated, by these 
restrictions, to preserve the property intact. They 
stand in the way of strangers being inducted into the 
possession of the family property. In the case of parti- 
tion of property, ancestral or self-acquired, the power of 
the Aarta is absolute.) He may effect an uncqual par- 
tition or may exclude any son from inheritanc.e This 
may be a sinful act, but it is nevertheless valid in Bengal 

In Benares, an unequal partition, by the Karta, of 
property, ancestral and self-acquired, is not allowed. 

In the case of a son born after partition, he becomes 
sole heir to the residue of the Karta’s property. Should 
there be no residue, “the other sons are bound to con- 
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tribute a share out of their portions.’* Where the 
Karta has another wife, and childless, she, according to 
the opinion of the Hindu sages, takes a share equal to 
the son’s ; but such of the wives, as have children, do not. 
The arta has dominion over his wife’s Stridhan or 
separate property. He has the power to consume it, 
when in distress.f The Dayakarama-Sangraha would 
allow her to alienate such property only with the consent 
of her husband,j but this condition is, we venture to 
think, more moral than legal. 

Though the Hindu Law is silent about testamentary 
disposition of property, the A@réa is fully competent to 
devise, in any manner he thinks fit, by will or sift! 

The Aarta is also competent tobe the legal guardian 
of suchof the members of his family as are minors, 
though they do not happen to be his sons. He can 
administer their cstates, collect debts, and pay off 
liabilities. But he is bound to submit a faithful account 
of all receipts and disbursements. In matters of admi- 
nistration, he is the minor’s next friend, and as such, 
can sue and be sued on the minor’s behalf. As 
guardian, his acts do not bind the minor, unless they 
are done for his benefit, or unless the minor ratify 
them on attaining aa If the acts of the. 
guardian are not bond fide, they are null as against 
the ward. In this respect, the Indian law is on all “fours, 
with the English law, and the coincidence is due, not to 
any local causes, but to those principles of natural just ice 
imbedded in every bosom, which afford full and complete 
protection to persons labouring under legal disability. 

In the absence of other heirs, the Karta inherits the 
property of a deceased son,§ and on the Karta’s death 
it becomes inheritable by his lawful heirs. Such are 
the rights of the Karta. Heis bound to support, not 
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merely his wife and children, but other members whose 
maintenance is a charge on the family property, Should 
he neglect to do so, a suit for maintenance can be 
brought against him. The law empowers the Karta to 
appropriate his childrens’ gains, but it does not render . 
him liable to account to ‘the subordinate members. 
Mr. Markby laid down the law thus :-— 

“No obligation exists on any one member to stira 
finger, if he does not feel so disposed, cither for his own 
benefit, or for that of the family; if he does do so, he gains 
thereby no advantage, if he docs not do so, he incurs no 
responsibility ; nor is any member restricted to the 
amount of the share which he is to enjoy prior to divi- 
sion. A member of the joint family has only a right to 
demand that a share of existing family property should 
be separated and given him; and so long as the family 
union remains unmodified, the enjoyment of the family 
property is, in the strictest sensc common; as against 
each other, the members of the family have no rights 
whatever, except that I have mentioned * * * * * kk 

It should be remembered that where the Karta’s 
position is that of a-trustee of property of subordinate 
members, his liability to render an account is unques- 
tionable. He isin the eye of law a manager of pro- 
perty, and, as such, is bound, under certain circum-_ 
stances, to render an account of all reccipts and dis- 
bursements. The Aar‘fa is liable to a suit for partition, 
at the instance of a co-sharer. He has also to make 
good to the shareholders, profits enjoyed by him, and to 
compensate for all waste and damage done in managing 
the joint property. The Kurta has been relieved of 
one or two liabilities. Under the Hindu law, mainte- 
nance of a widowed daughter-in-law, was considered a 
charge upon his estate, and in many cases, was felt as 
a sore gricvance. Widowed daughters-in- law left his 
roof, and at the instigation of their parents and friends, 
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extorted from him money in the shape of maintenance 
or put him into court. Thisis impossible now. He is 
not now legally bound to maintain a widowed daughter- 
in-law who has separated from the family, unless 
there is property charged with her maintenance. The 
Karta is also not bound to support a grown up son, 
and this point has also been authoritatively settled. 
The discharge of these obligations has made his funds 
less hampered than heretofore. It would, we hope, be 
an incentive to grown up sons to work for their 
bread, and at the same time convince them of the 
necessity of making provision for their widows 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GRIHINI OR MATERFAMILIAS, 


THE second character in a Hindu family is a fe- 
male. She is the Grihini or Materfanilias, What 
the Xarta is to all the members of the family, that the 
Grihini is to its female members. In families, which 
are still in a primitive state, the Grzhinz is looked 
upon with awe and reverence. She sits as sole arbitress, 
‘where female members are parties to a cause, Her 
decisions are final, unless she choose to refer a particular 
case to the Karta. Her position has about it a peculiar 
interest. She: is a Saraswat: (goddess of learning) 
superintending, with the beads in her hand, the 
tuition of the young ones, by spicing it with many 
an entertaining anecdote. Without possessing consider- 
able wealth, she is the goddess of riches, while distri- 
buting among children copper-pieces, wherewith to 
purchase sweetmeats, toys, and knick-knacks. 

She is an excellent cook. Taught from her infancy 
the mysteries of the art, her great ambition is to set 
before the family, viands and cakes, soups and_ curries, 
of the most exquisite relish. The pains which she 
takes in the kitchen surpass description. There 1s a sort 
of religious purity, observed in the Hindu kitchen. 
Anybody and everybody cannot enter its hallowed 
ambit, Even the inferior family members are denied ac- 
cess. For them, to touch the prepared dishes is, as 
against her, pollution. Considering that vegetables con- 
stitute the mainstay of an Indian table, great credit is 
due to her for the finish, which she imparts to the dishes 
in every possible variety, without the aid of butter and 
hot spices, Neatness and simplicity are the features 
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of her preparations. You feel all the diversified 
pleasures of taste, without having your appetite cloyed. 
Simple and neat as native dishes are, there 1s a sort 
of order observed in their preparation and _ service. 
Our dinner service, when elaborate, begins with the 
bitter, and progresses from the saline to the pungent,’ 
_and from pungent to sour, till the sweets bring on 
the consummation. As each preceding dish is par- 
taken of, there is a sort of gastronomical preparation, our 
tastes undergo to relish the succeeding ones, Qn all 
extraordinary occasions, great is the joy of Mater. 
Familias if her culinary art is praised by the assembled 
guests, . 

It is to be regretted that our females have, of late, 
evinced a disposition not tocook. A pernicious practice 
exists in well-to-do families, of entertaining paid cooks, 
after the fashion of Europeans, and thus all the pleasures 
of a home fare are marred, and every chance of domestic 
cookery becoming a progressive art destroyed. Apart 
from the desire to ‘gratify the family which impelled 
Materfamilias to become a good cook, there can be 
no question, that economy was another reason, why 
she was so. This is a virtue, innate in her. In the 
commissariat management, she is all frugality. Waste 
of food is utterly revolting to her instincts, and 
whether caused by: Karta or any other member, 
brings on the head of the wrong doer, her violent 
reproaches, Rice is to her the goddess of luck, and 
her anxiety becomes great, when it is thrown away, 
wholly or partially unconsumed. Such an act, in 
her opinion, forebodes ill-luck to the family, and cannot 
therefore be tolerated. It is a sense of economy like 
this, which forces the younger family members to partake 
of the crumbs which the senior members might have 
left behind, much to their annoyance. It is this, which 
leads her to eat off her husband’s plate. : 

In connection with this, there’ is trait in. Her’ 
character which deserves a passing: notice. Materfami- 
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lias cannot take food in the presence of her lord. It 
is immodest on her part todoso. She believes that 
by eating in his presence, she would, by some mys- 
terious means, hasten his death. The fact of the matter 
is, she is loath to show her tongue and grinders to 
her husband, lest it may affect her coyness. 

The Grihini generally leads a life of self-denial. Her | 
personal comforts are few. She lives upon the coarsest 
of meals, and wears the commonest of raiments, She 
works from dawn till midnight, and in her sleep, 
dreams of the work to be done on the morrow. 
She fasts twice or thrice in the month, and keeps vigils 
for securing the blessings of the gods towards her 
_ children, and to make: assurance doubly sure, commands 
her daughters and daughters-in-law to follow her 
example. These fasts and vigils make her more hardy, 
and, therefore, the Grzhinz is seldom ill. Sometimes on 
the occasion of these fasts, she satiates her cesire after 
delicacies. While loathing her daily ration of rice 
and dahl (pulse), she makes a sad havoc of piles of 
loochies,* chapaitts,+ sweetmeats, fruits, and cakes, the 
sight makes one’s mouth water. But to her credit, 
it should be said that, in partaking of these dishes, she 
is neither exclusive nor forgetful of her children. 

The Grihinz is a very indulgent relation. She is 
foremost in concealing the faults of the children from 
the Karta. She is partial to her daughters, and if she 
has any money or valuables to give away, her daughters 
are preferred to her son or son’s wife. Where her 
daughter or son falls out with the daughter-in-law, she 
usually sides with the former. 

When very young, and generally before she attains 
the age of puberty, the daughter-in-law is viewed 
as a great favorite. In the zenana, Materfamilias is an — 
_ affectionate nurse, not only to the little ones, but to her 
baby-daughters-in-law. To feed them and clothe thém 
-t 
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is an important portion of her domestic duty. She 
sometimes puts morsel after morsel of food in their 
_ little mouths, as if they were canary birds. To’comb and 
arrange their hair, to put the rouge on their blooming 
cheeks are also her wont. If these little things appear 
to be charming sylphs with ringing silver anklets and 
_tinkling trinkets, the credit is entirely due to her, | 
Thus attired, the sylph is taken from house to house, and 
made to fall prostrate before elderly matrons. They bless 
her as follows:—“Do thou bear the vermillion spot* 
on thy hoary head, and may thy iron wristletf un- 
dergo wear-and-tear, and do thou bring forth a male 
child.” Her veil is lifted to show a fine face, even 
tecth, lotus-like eyes, a short mouth, an aquiline nose, 
a pair of black eye-brows and long raven-like hair. 
Her admirable symmetry of limbs, pretty feet, and quite 
‘charming gait, are frequently admired. One Grihini 
says, “ My daughter-in-law exquisitely arranges clothes, 
crushes betel-leaves, and cleans vegetables for the use 
of the kitchen.” Another extols the practical wisdom, 
the keenness and foresight of her daughter-in-law ; 
and a sort of rivalry is kept up between the two 
mothers-in-law. The situation of the daughter-in-law 
in other respects, is disconsolate. It is her sad lot 
to have the worst food, to eat after the male members 
had ceased eating. .Sometimes, the refuse of the 
family table is allotted to her. Hungry she may be, but it 
is immodest to ask for food. If she does, Grihant 
proclaims her to be a “ beggar’s daughter,” and this re- 
port spreads like wild-fire from house to house. If the 
daughter-in-law clandestinely takes any food, she is 
_ denounced as one who eats from the earthen pots. If her 
parents send her any food, Materfamulias considers it 
bad etiquette. A daughter-in-law, who eats sparing- 
ly, isan incarnate goddess, who eats otherwise, is an 
Amazon, Her training is nothing unless she can sub- 
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due hunger and fatigue. Ifher father makes presents 
of a trite sort, she becomes a patient listener to un- 
pleasant remarks made by the household. Should she 
remonstrate, her conduct is | denounced by the old dame 
and her comrades. 

It is the pride of the Materfamilias, to enforce 
purity and cleanliness with the utmost rigour. Her 
notions relating to them are peculiar. She bathes and. 
changes her clothes half-a-dozen times. If she is cooking, 
she must wear clothes washed, and dried in the sun. 
When inthe store-room, she must. have another suit 
to wear. Should she be preparing the offerings for 
the household god, there is again a change of her 
habiliments. When in her pure habiliments, to touch 
her with some impure cloth, is to pollute her. The 
house is washed many times during the day, and the 
plate endures the pangs of constant friction. The 
cooking utensils are subject to a similar fate. As it is 
with the Grihini, so it is with the other female members, 
_ They are despised,if their sense of cleanliness falls short 
of her standard, and she loathes to take food served 
out by them. Females resorting to the bath-room 
become impure. Bathing takes off the impurity. 
Young females are continually kept under the Grehenz’s 
surveillance. They are not allowed to speak aloud, 
or to lift their veil in presence of males. If they 
do, they are sharply reproached for being immod- 
est. The Grzhint makes the young females work, and 
in many families, they are worked to death. For any 
‘omission or fault in their household work they are 
doomed to suffer much obloquy and reproach. Some-— 
times, MJaterfamiias makes her daughter-in-law’s con- 
dition worse, when the latter becomes of a compa- 
nionable age. JMaterfamilias fears, that the child of 
her loins would be estranged from her by her daughter- 
in-law. Who can describe the feeling, with which 
she eyes her young relative’s movements? If she be 
wronged by her son, it is laid to his poor wife. If he 
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secretly gives an ornament to his wife, as a icten of 


affection, Materfamilias thinks he is hopelessly gone. If 


the daughter- in-law spends money, the old dame is sure 


. that her son’s exchequer is at his wife’s disposal. Out of 


these little things, atale of grievance is knit up. JMater- 
familias becomes sick of the house, and to evade it, 
repairs to the nearest shrine. While ostensibly counting 
her holy beads, she recounts to her comrades her 
grievances. Frequent any bathing Ghat* or other 
haunt of old females, and you will hear Materfamilias 
telling her plaintive tale. Addressing an elderly lady, 
she would say, “sister, look at the conduct of my 
daughter-in-law. My son brought new clothes from 


| Calcutta, and she has locked them all up in the almirah, 


without letting me have a glimpse of them.” “ That is 
the way, sister, how things get on now,” rejoins the 
party addressed, “My son treats me just in the same 
way. Oh! Kali Yugat you worship the wife and 
hang the mother.” 

"This feeling increases, as the son advances in 
age and prosperity. A temporary calm follows, when 
the daughter-in-law gcts into the interesting state. The 
dame forgets her past grievances, and “begins once 


- more to lave the daughter-in- law, not so much for her 


sake, as on account of the child about to be born. Great 
is the joy of Alaterfamilias, when a male child is born. 
Materfamilias assiduously nurses the bake, and for the 
nonce all her other domestic cares are forgotten. She 
becomes neglectful of her religious rites and duties, 
for promoting the welfare of the babe. This interest 
in the babe and its mother gradually subsides, as the 
former grows up to boyhood. Where the daughter-in- 
law has a voice in the houschold, the dame feels aggrieved, 
because a distinction 1s made between her child and the 


| grandchild in the bestowal of food and clothes. _ It 


sabia ies rete eee 


*A flight of steps jutling into a river ‘used for bathing purposes.» 
tn Hindu Chronology, Yuga isa cycle, or epoch, | | 
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would be wearisome to record here all the little un- 
pleasantnesses of the sort we have described. Endless 
bickerings are the result, till the whole house’ is set 
in commotion. In very bad cases,—lassie beats her 
head against the dame’s feet, and the dame returns 
the compliment in kind. On, on, the quarrel goes. 
To-day, the dame, in a fit of anger, abstains from food. 
To-morrow, she loiters in a neighbouring temple, in 
search of consecrated food, or becomes a friend’s guest. 
Should lassie’s husband fail to mediate or make repara- 
tion, the dame, if she be a widow, packs up her goods 
and chattels for Benares or Brindabun, with the intention 
of there dying in peace. Lassie strives hard to show her 
innocence by cursing her fate, heaping Billingsgate on 
her lord and tearing her hair. If her father’s house be. 
near, she repairs thither, to take breath and concoct her 
future plan of offence and defence. When such is 
impossible, and her husband is strong, she weeps, and 
weeps till her eyes become blood-shot, fasts for three 
continuous days and nights fa vow to the gods to ex- 
pedite her adversary’s death), or threatens to commit 
suicide. If her anger be of a. milder type, she gives 
vent to it, by beating her children without cause or 
provocation. When she has not given hostages to 
fortune, she breaks the fragile pots and pans nearest 
-her. She is overjoyed when Aaterfamilias dies. The 
gaping heir is not more pleased with the news of the 
, death of the person, who had kept him waiting so long, 
than is the young daughter-in-law of the dissolution 
of her foe’s frame. She indulges in building castles 
in the air, where she would reign supreme, un- 
fettered by any rules dictated by her betters in expe- 
rience and practical wisdom. Alas! vain hope! No 
sooner is she in the midst of matter-of-fact life, than her 
rich fancies melt into thin air. She finds herself 
alone, without a friend to advise her in exigencies, 
without a comforter to solace her in the hour of tribula- | 
tion and distress. She finds, though too late, that 
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her husband, with all-his virtues, can but ill supply the 
gap caused by the matron’s death. 

The warfare we have described above, is happily of 
rare occurrence. Ordinarily it is not higher than.a mis- 
understanding. But whether it is the one, or the other, 
it would be hard to say, that want of harmony between 
the mother-in-law and daughter-in-law is exceptional. 
Our national literature speaks of, it asa curse. The 
stage never ceases to expose it, It is a desire to predo- 
minate, which is at the root of the evil. JZaterfamitias 
great ambition is to be an autocrat in the household, and 
the young females are perpetually struggling for their 
freedom. The former thinks that the latter are bound 
to obey her commands, however unconstitutional they 
may be. The former considers the house her own, 
into which the latter have been inducted as strangers. 
The latter complain of her hauteur want of for- 
bearance, passive neglect, and active cruelties. Parental 
despotism may be tolerated, because its motive is good, 
but the despotism of a stranger has no redeeming. vir- 
tues. Irrespective of this, the influence of Western 
civilization on our household has considerably foment- 
ed these differences. Even the most significant member 
has imbibed notions of personal freedom. A young 
female is not, as in former times, the product of lessons 
imparted by her father-in-law and mother-in-law. Her 
husband has now a hand in her training. It so hap- 
pens that to please him, she, in some cases, must dis- 
please the dame. She is required to be a staunch Hindu, 
in order to keep peace with the old people of the family. 
She must be to some extent outlandish to please her 
husband. She must perform her morning ablutions to 
please the Aarfa, but Young Bengal would force her to 
partake of forbidden food, and fill up to the brim his 
liquor glasses and tumblers. A/aterfamilias would teach 
her the virtues of seclusion. Young Bengal is mad 
after her emancipation. A third cause, vz. the inffu- 
“ence of her narents ig nernetnally heing exercised an 
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~her. Thus placed, it is no wonder she should be dis- 
liked by the mistress of the household. 

Under certain conditions, JA7aterfamtlias continues 
to be well disposed to her ‘daughter-in-law. When 
Materfamilias has an only son, his wife is generally 
beloved by her ; so where the son is the only earning 
member in the family, and his parents are maintained by 
him ; as also where the daughter-in-law serves the dame 
as her slave-maid. These are only exceptional cases. , 

It has been said, that J/aterfamtlas is an indul- 
gent mother, and it would be no exaggeration to affirm, 
that the ruin of many a son is traceable to her unpre- 
cedented indulgence. It is her practice to screen his 
faults, and keep the Karta ignorant of them. Sometimes 
she teaches her son to tell an untruth or commit an act 
of fraud. She stands in the way of the disciplining of the 
children, and thwarts all his best endeavours, An unna- 
tural dispute between the two parents frequently hap- 
pens. We know of many Aartas arraigned before the 
worshipful A7aterfamilzas, on a charge of castigation of 
the children, and convicted under the ‘matrimonial’ Penal 
Code. Jlaterfamilias is unusually “indulgent towards 
her son’s son. She adopts him, in jest, as her husband, 
and at his expense gives utterance to many humorous 
things. She makes him learn a whole vocabulary of 
epithets and phrases of questionable decency, and when 
he applies them to his parents in a half articulate and 
half lisping manner, she is mightily glad. Should the 
young parents attempt to check these infantine impro- 
‘prieties, she is sorely annoyed. | 

Materfamilias is generally friendly to her neigh- 
bours. Should her neighbours become richer than her 
husband, she becomes envious. She fetches a sigh, at 
the sight of a new ornament or dress on the neighbour’s 
person, when she has none. In rural places, when two 
Grihinis are parties to a quarrel, the sight is worth 
gnjoying. Not only is eloquence displayed, but poetry 
-interlarded, and appropriate gestures used. Sometimes 
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for want of time, an armistice, if we be allowed the use 
ofthe term, is concluded. In East Bengal, this is done 
in a peculiar way. A huge basket is brought to the 
scene of the conflict and turned topsy-turvy, as a sig- 
nal to the parties to cease quarrelling pro tem. After 
the parties have finished their household work, and eat- 
ing and drinking, the basket is lifted, and the hostile 
parties commence the quarrel anew, to the infinite de- 
light of the spectators. 

Towards her husband, Jlaterfamzlias is always 
loving. Her love partakes more of submission than 
that subsisting between two equals. She is taught 
from her infancy to dcify and adore him. He is to 
her a household god, whom it is her religion to serve. 
As a nurse and maid, ministering to his comforts, 
nothing can surpass her scrvices. In former times, 
wives regnant were comparatively few, and AZaterfamt- 
dias despised them, as execrable monsters in human 
shape, unworthy of nuptial companionship. 

The Hindu wife has a passion for jewels and orna- 
ments. A catalogue of some of the trinkets, worn by 
our females, may probably interest the foreign reader. 
There is a distinction to be made between those ordinarily 
worn, and those which are not. In the first class, are 
the following :— 

Nathaé (nose-ring;) makrz (ear-ring;) har (necklace;) 
jdasém (elbow-bands;) chart (wristlet), da/é (armlet;) 
gote (waist-band;) #zd/é (anklet;) and chitkz (toe-ring.) 
These are all golden things, except the anklet and 
toe-ring, which are of silver. In Bengal, it is considered 
sacrilegious to wear any golden things about the feet. 
In the second class, come trinkets serving similar 
purposes, except they are more precious, containing, as 
they do, diamonds, pearls, and precious stones. With. 
the upper ten, these are in vogue. The middle classes 
are content with gold things, while peasant women 
wear silver and brass things. It would be an insult toa 
middle class woman to make her a present of a silver 
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trinket, and our duchesses and marchionesses are greatly 
mortified, if their daughters do not get pearly things 
for marriage-portion. At one time, our ladies were 
soinordinately fond of ornamentation, that you could 
hardly see an inch of their clayey mould, but a re- 
action has set in of late. They do not like now to be 
arrayed in gold, likethe knight with his coat of mail. 
They are beginning to evince taste in the matter of 
ornamentation. <A few choice trinkets are all they want. 
Herbert Spencer says, that where civilization is in its 
infancy, the love of the ornamental precedes that of the 
useful. This hanker after jewels and trinkets prevails 
to an alarming extent in Bengal. It, sometimse, 
perturbs the connubial relation. ‘Whatever may be 
the standard of civilization among Indian females, 
according to Spencer’s test, there can be no gainsay- 
ing, that the stock of jewels and ornaments servesasa 
reserve fund to fall upon in an hour of need. We 
are aware of instances, where, had it not been for 
this, the family would have actually starved, and 
many a widow would have been thrown adrift into the 
wide world. With some females, the love of ornaments 
is so, that they would much rather part with life, than 
with them. To bestow, as a dowry, a portion of them 
on their son’s wife, when his marriage takes place, is 
their joy. 

In respect to her dress, MWaterfamulias is simple 
to indecency. In the North-West, she is better dressed, 
wearing, as she does, a gown, a petticoat, and a loose 
sheet which serves also the purpose of a veil. In Lower 
Bengal, the female dress consists of an isolated sarrz, 
supposed to answer every dressing purpose. The - 
sarrz is five yards in length, having coloured borders. It 
is wrapped round the waist, and a portion drawn ob- 
liquely across the chest over the shoulder to bea hood 
also. The texture of the cloth is coarse or fine accord- 
ing to the position or rank’of the wearer. In wealthy 
families, a pernicious practice has come into vogue in 
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regard to the texture, which is so fine as to barely cover 
nudity. But this is only exceptional. It is to be 
greatly deplored, that, while, in every other Indian 
Province, dress implies decency, the reverse should be 
the case in Bengal. Whether the yarn, which hangs 
loosely about the person of a Bengali female, is coarse or 
fine, there could not be any question as to its quantita- 
tive insufficiency. At this distance of time, it is hope- 
less to discover the causes which led to the adoption 
of this particular costume, or rather its apology. Pos- 
sibly, it owes its origin to the life of seclusion, which 
Bengali ladies have led for many centuries past. 
Possibly, its expediency rested on climatic considera- 
tions, which can never brook heavy clothing. What- 
ever may the cause be, our females have stoutly set 
their face, against any reform in their primitive cos- 
tumes. Barring exceptions, Bengali ladies still cling 
to their Serrz, with a devotion which is certainly de- 
serving of a better cause. [For them, the weavers of 
French Chandernagore and Simulia still ply the shuttle. 
For them muslins from Dacca and Santipur are still 
imported. Thanks to native art, the Sarrz is really very - 
nice, and English ladies have done well to acclimatize 
it in the British Isles. One of the topics for discus- 
sion, at prescnt1s the improvement of the dress of our 
females, and it isa happy sign of the times, that some 
rcform has been effectedin this direction. The dress, 
worn by the females of the North-West, has been adopted 
with certain modifications. It would have been an act 
of unpardonable vandalism, had the sarré been dis- 
pensed with, setting forth, as it does, our females’ person 
to the best advantage. 

The Hindu wife’s toilet consists of spotting her 
forehead with vermillion, of painting the soles of her 
feet with lac-dye, of wearing a black patch betwixt her 
eye-brows, and painting the lower lip with a preparation 
of sulphate of iron. She is very fond of perfumed cocoa- 
nut oil for her hair, and there is a world of pleasurcable 
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associations connected with the tyingof the hair into a 
knot, about the back of her head. It is not her practice 
tocrop her hair, which descends to her knee in raven 
luxuriance. 

Great as is Materfamilias’ love for her husband, her 
sorrow on his death is superlatively great. But even 
here, the same superstition, which operates as a 
clog in the free exercise of other domestic virtues, 
has no better operation. It is considered a_ mis- 
fortune, for the arta to die under the family roof. 
It is bad for the person dying, and bad for the 
inmates of the house. The dying man should, for the 
welfare of his soul, be taken to the brink of the holy 
river, and there partly immerged. This immersion 
sometimes expedites his death, though it is not done 
with that motive. Should he linger, he becomes a 
torment to such of his friends and relatives, as happen 
to be beside him. They are forced to construct a shed to 
protect themselves from the sun and exposure, and for 
days they are in'this hard predicament. Dying people — 
are removed from the house, because if they die therein, 
it is liable, as the popular notion is, to be haunted. 
Materfamilias thinks that, for the welfare of her child- 
ren, such should not be the case. As a_ safeguard 
against ghostly influences, the living ones wear an 
iron thing about their person. Directly the dying man 
is removed, the place where his body lay is daubed 
with clay and cow-dung, and water from the holy 
river is sprinkled thereon. The corpse is taken to 
the place of cremation. A Brahmin, who officiates 
in that gloomy abode of death, repeats a few hymns 
and incantations, but before he actually sets about his 
task, settles the price of his services with his customers, 
with as much complacency as if there was nothing 
to solemnize his mind. Considerable haggling takes 
place before the parties come to terms. In the case of 
corpses of old people, a higher remuneration is wanted. 
The bargain being closed, the heartless priest gives the 
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dead the passport, wherewith to approach the bank of 
the Lethe, and to take passage on board Charon’s boat. 
A huge pyre of firewood is erected to receive the remains 
of the dead man. His legs are broken, and the corpse 
is quietly laid on the pile. The custom of the country is 
such, that the dead man must have the cremation fire 
applied by his nearest kinsman. The lot falls upon the 
unhappy son, and failing him, the bereaved widow. 

It is heartrending, to witness the scene of the 
widow wailing and lamenting, going slowly and silently 
to apply thematch to her husband's face—that face, which 
was to her a sunshine in many an hour of darkness and 
despondency—that face which smiled in her happiness 
and darkened in her adversity—that face which was to 
her a light-house in the hour of danger. Her cries 
rend the air, and cause a thrill through the heart. 
But no, be her grief what it may and the rite however 
cruel, she must do it, or suffer her lord to go to 
purgatory, without the neccessary preparations, It js 
done, and the wail of the bereaved becomes more deafen- 
ing than ever. It is so horrible as to raise a vague 
fear in the breasts of infants, and grown-up men feel 
their sterner nature thawing within them. But this 
is not all. The cremation over, the poor widow is 
taken to the river, and divested of her matrimonial ap- 
pendages. That vermillion spot, which shone on her 
forehead like Venus in a serene sky, must be blotted out 
in a ruthless manner. The iron wristlet, which had 
hitherto been emblematic of her husband’s love encir- 
cling her, must be broken into twain and flung into the 
river. The lac-dye which painted the soles of her feet, 
and which threw her personal charms to the greatest 
advantage, must be washed out. She must extricate 
herself from all associations connected thereto. The 
red-bordered cloth, which had adorned her person, must 
be exchanged for one without borders. These and, 
many other rites she must pass through, each extracting 
from her many a heartrending tear. When a wife, she 
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was a Lakshmi.* What eyes, what face, what limbs, 
and what light mind! Behold her now transformed into 
a widow! Cheeks fallen, eyes sunken, beauty gone, in 
widow’s weeds weeping out her very existence! Oh is 
it she? If it is she, Oh, how fallen! 

Materfamilias is a bad relation of her step-son, | 
and this is almost universally the case. The expression, 
“as beloved as the son of a co-wife,’ in vogue 
conveys in a nut-shell the nature of the relations 
between the two. Asa matter of fact, the ratio of good 
and kind step-mothers is infinitesimally small. One 
would think, it is the ordinance of Fate that the step- 
mother should be so. From the moment of his mother’s 
death, a feeling of Hamlet-like melancholy sits heavy 
on his soul. He mourns for the departed with the 
fervour his young blood is capable of. He appre- 
hends lest his father, by taking a second wife, would 
cease to love him. A thousand thoughts perplex him, 
as he sees prospectively a long array of step-brothers 
and step-sisters, basking in the paternal sunshine, and 
he left out in the cold, despised, contemned, and aban- 
doncd to his fate. Many a sigh escapes from him, many 
a stifled sob becomes audible, as if his heart would 
break. He invokes the spirit of his departed mother 
to solace him in his agonies. His father has not already 
married a second wife, and there is yet hope. He 
throws all sorts of impediments in the way of marriage 
—insults the match-makecr and the family priest— 
abstains from food—and runs wild to scare away the 
father from his intended goal. The father is inexorable. 
If he be a grown-up son, he alternately uses threats 
and entreaties to play upon the father's feclings. The 
son threatens to commit suicide or to leave the paternal 
roof for good, and to add weight to his threats, 
they are spiced with many an angry word. One match 

gives place to another. One betrothal steps into the 








*Goddess of wealth and beauty. 
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shoes of its predecessor, till the son finds to his dismay, 
that the marraige has become a question of time. The 
son gets furious as the day of nuptials draws nigh. The 
inauspicious day at last arrives, and the son sees to his 
utter chagrin, that the nuptial robes are ready for the 
celebration of the impending ceremony. Maniac-like 
he disarranges the robes, drives away the bearers hired 
to convey his father’s person to the wished-for abode,* 
and heaps all sorts of imprecations on his head. The 
Karta is sometimes kept under strict surveillance, all 
ingress and egress being temporarily suspended. The 
father takes flight, and returns home in the company of 
sweet thirteen. No more a forlorn widower! The son 
frets, but all to no purpose.. The marriage is over, 
and nothing on earth can invalidate it. All his rage, all 
his acrimonious feelings, find vent against the innocent 
girl who has rendered his father happy. She is 
insulted with impunity, called by names derogatory 
of her parentage and family connections, and strange to 
say, most foul aspersions are sometimes cast upon her 
honour and virtue. The father is proclaimed to the 
world as one ‘damned in a fair wife, whose dotage has 
increased with years. He is styled a fool, a coxcomb, 
a monster, and his character is exibited to public scorn. 

The father has all along been a patient listener to 
the son’s continued philippics. His indulgence was so 
thorough, that it was his wont to abstain from noticing 
improper manifestations of his son’s temper. But there 
is a limit to human patience, and the force of patience 
could no further go. The young wife feels cheerless, 
and pesters his ear with many a tale of real or ap- 
parent injury done to her by his son. What with the 
solicitations of his new partner in life, arrayed with the 
dumb rhetoric of her personal charms, what with the 
son’s impudence, the doom of the latter is sealed. The 
father convicts him of treason against the step-mother, 


: * It is customary with the bridegroom to go in a litter to the bride’s 
Quse. : ; 
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and the culprit undergoes incarceration asa cast-off son. 
He is driven out of the family-house, divested of ‘his in- 
heritance, and becomes to the family a perfect stranger. 
In some cases, the step-mother is the aggressive 
party. Trained by her parents to exercise an absolute 
sway over her lord, she makes him a reluctant party to 
a common cause against her step-children. “Your child- 
ren don’t call me, mother,” says she. “Not call you, 
mother? No! It is preposterous, their father shall call 
you so,” is the speedy rejoinder. The mistress is 
glad to hear this compliment bestowed, and is quiet for 
atime. But her tales of sorrows soon become ceaseless. 
To-day, it is vandalism towards her favorite toys 
and trinkets. To-morrow it is pollution of her food, or 
the profanation of some family religious ceremony. The 
Karta becoms scarlet with anger at the foolish urchin, 
and mercilessly flogs him to appease the avenging god- 
dess, ‘Give a dog a bad namc and he will be hanged’ — 
and the poor urchin must needs exchange lot with that 
animal without even the farce ofa trial, or without being 
heard in support of his defence. Really, it is shocking 
when the task ofcastigation is undertaken by her. It 1s | 
beating now, it becomes a plague to him immediately 
after. Food and raiment are partially refused, and his lot 
is cast with the houschold servants. This isnot all. It 
is no secret, that step-mothers contrive to take away the 
livesof their step-children. Drugs are used to ensure 
a slow and wasting death. If such be the step-mother 
to her co-wife’s children, when in her teens, it can be 
imagined, what she will be when she becomes a mother 
herself. Once a mother, the distinction, made by her 
between her children, and the step-children, is too in- 
effaceable to be overlooked. It is ineffaceable in the 
quality of food doled out to them respectively. It is 
ineffaceable, in the habiliments they respectively wear ; 
and last, though not the least, it is inaffaceable in the 
bestowal of the father’s kiss of affection. Her children 
have a permanent lease of the father’s lap, while the 
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step-children must stand onthe floor at a respectful 
distance from him. . 

As the step-sons advance in years, the memory of 
their ill-treatment by their father’s wife remains green, 
to be reciprocated by them with the intensest rancour. A 
schism in the family takes place, and the step-children 
separate. Should no separation be the result, the house- 
hold becomes a chaos. Unhappiness rides rampant, and 
the poor father being placed between the two horns of a 
dilemma, feels his closing hours embittered by evils of an 
appalling and irremediable character. He is pretty sure 
that after his death, the step-children would make his wife 
an object of active cruelty, if not of passive neglect. If 
she has property, and she has given birth to children, he 
forthwith makes a will, and shapes their inheritance. If 
she be past the age of child-bearing, but still young, 
he hesitates to make her a joint legatce with her 
step-children. He is apprehensive, Iest she may 
roll in luxury, and bring disgrace on the family 
by betaking to an unchaste life. This consideration 
sometimes, weighs with him in not disturbing the even 
course of inheritance, and she is left unprovided for. 
In some cases, oniy her bare maintenance is provided 
for, but the funds are left with her step-children, on 
which it is declared a charge. Directly he dies, his 
young widow becomes the victim of ill-treatment. She 
is sometimes turned out of the house or refused main- 
tenance. Her personal property and jewels are seized, 
and every cowardly advantage taken of her helpless 
condition. She is branded as one, who has contamin- 
ated her lord’s bed by frequent acts of incontinence, 
and thereby forfeited her right to maintenance. The 
bereaved widow repairs to her ‘paternal abode or to some 
friendly neighbour’s, and while under temporary shelter, | 
invokes the “constituted tribunals of the land to give her 
relief. Ah! who can depict the painful scene, whigh 
a court of justice presents, when a suit for maintenance Is 
the subject of judicial trial. The widow stands charged 
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with unchastity, and her opponents sit down in a_ busi- 
ness-like manner, to adduce evidence of her guilt. 
Scores of hired witnesses are procured to fix the stigma 
on her fair fame. Elaborate stories are invented to 
satisfy the judge, that she was false with this servant 
or that cook, with a priest here and a Brahmin there, 
till the patience of the judge is well nigh exhausted. 
The judge feels disgusted at the unnatural conduct of 
the accusers, and cither implores them to make up 
matters, and abstain from exposing their foul linen, or 
pronounces the accusation to be an infernal perjury. 
The poor widow freed from the aspersions on her 
character, feels herself degraded in the estimation of her 
friends and neighbours, and remains in the family house 
only to be a scourge to her inveterate foes, or if, of too 
sensitive a nature, she betakes herself to her father’s 
house. In many cases, she becomes a devotee, and 
spends the remaining years of her life in prayer and 
contemplation, either at home or in some holy place. 
Materfamilias is a kind mistress to the servant 
maid. She is her mistress’s walking gazetteer, and all 
_ information. of the world outside comes through her 
medium. She creates in her mistress’s bosom a yearn- 
ing after pilgrimage, and puts into her head a thou- 
sand lies affecting the honour of this woman, and the 
character of that man. She has a knack of telling 
ghost-stories, and makes her mistress a ready believer 
in all supernatural absurdities. Once the mistress is 
thus led, she becomes a mere tool in the hands of her 
maid, The mistress is seen repairing to the shrine of 
this god or that goddess, for propitiating his or her 
anger towards her; and while in this mood of mind, 
she is unwittingly ensnared, and robbed of her money. 
At one time, old and hag-like maid servants used to 
be objects of terror to Hindu females. They were 
viewed as witches, that had the power of enchanting 
human beings. Nobody would be justified, in taking 
his food in the presence of these hags, and as an antidote 
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against all accidents, a little salt is placed on the 
fodd-plate. The popular notion is, that salt can 
undo all magic spells) When a young female happens 
to have ahysteric fit, or a child, convulsions, it is laid 
to the old hag-like maid. While in this trying position, 
the mistress is seen to resort to the sorceress with her 
cloth round her neck, and fall prostrate before her, im- 
ploring her to smile propitiously on the sick and withdraw 
her magic spells. Apart from witchcraft, many a Hindu 
female is subject to the hallucination, that a maid-servant 
has power to poison her husband’s mind against her, by 
administering fabulous drugs to him. And a weak- 
brained husband dreads a similar fate at her hands. 

' But if there is any trait in Materfamilias’ character, 
which outshines the rest, it is her assiduity in nursing 
the children. Her art of nursing babes is of no mean 
order. She knows how to feed “them, and while they 
are ill, her pharmacopia readily supplies her with drugs 
of wonderful efficacy. Doctoring babes is positively 
shocking to her feelings, and for the removal of ailments, 
she has ereat reliance on her own drugs. She has 
pretension to the diagnosis of a particular disease, and 
can say whether it is owing to bile or wind, phlegm or 
cold. Sometimes the cure is effected, by spells and 
charms, under her immediate supervision, by some low- 
class servant or maid. 

Maferfamilias is a firm convert to the maxim, 
‘prevention is better than cure’, in the matter of the 
health of the family. She is perpetually making pen- 
ances before gods and goddesses, that they may not 
punish the family with diseases. She insists upon the 
celebration of certain periodical rituals for propitiating 
the anger of the gods, that misfortunes might not 
overtake the family. She herself fasts for days, that 
the gods, out of compassion for her, might be pleased to 
recall the impending calamity. We know of Bengae 
. matrons, who, for the health of their children, Have 
pledged their right hand to the All-merciful, never 
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to use it in taking food. We know of others, who 
have opened their veins with the greatest cheerfulness, 
to satisfy the gods with their precious blood, for a 
similar purpose. 

Materfamilias is a religious devotee. Of doctri- 
nal theology, she has no knowledge whatever. But all that 
appertains to rite and ceremony is charming to her 
beyond description. She is trained to repcat the advice, 
imparted by her spiritual preceptor, many times after 
making her ablutions, and before breaking her fast. 
Her belief, in doing so, is that she would thereby further 
her own temporal and spiritual interests and those of 
the family. She falls prostrate before the gods and 
goddesses. These are the incarnations of the Triad 
and their friends or relations, both male and female. 
Daily offerings are made tothem in rice, plantains, 
flowers, and sweets. The preparation of the offerings 
is a task of some difficulty. While female impurity 
lasts, the offerings cannot be prepared. 

To her spiritual guide and the family-priest, J7ater- 
Jamitias is all submission and reverence. She consi- 
ders them as incarnations of the deity himself. Be 
their faults what they may, she considers it sinful to 
hear them abused or calumniated. They can do no 
wrong is the fundamental article of her faith. We shall 
have to say more on this when we come to the family- 
priest. 

We have said, that without the knowledge of doc- 
trinal theology, Alaterfamilias has great affection for 
ritualism. But her’s is not the ritualism of religion 
only. Ritualism is practised by her for the promotion 
of domestic virtues. I*rom her infancy, she is taught 
to practise rites, for no other object than that she might 
become a fond mother or a loving wife. I propose to 
enumerate them, as they are associated with the highest 
ambition of our females. The rites constitute a course 
of allegorical ethics. Simple, as our females are, the 
celebration of the rites operates as a sort of moral 
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culture, more efficacious than the learning of morals in 
the direct way. ‘Example is better than precept’ is a 
verified reality ; and if allegorical ethics have a charm, 
it is because they set glorious examples before our 
females for imitation. 

Nothing is so disgusting in females as their scold- 
ing propensities. The sharp articulation with their tongue 
leaves a blister on its poor victim. To arrest this evil, 
the Hindu sages have prescribed a ritual, called the 
Madhi Sankranti. Its celebration takes place in 
spring, on the last day of the vernal month. Its essence 
consists in the bestowal of small brass cups, filled with 
honey, to Brahmins and priests. The young females 
hope that this act of charity would make them honcy- 
tonegued. The ritual called the Sadctri-Bréta has a rare 
charm about it. According to the Mahabharata, Sabitri 
was the loving wife of Satyaban. Satyaban’s parents 
being old and infirm, and afflicted with blindness, it 
was his wont to repair to the wood daily for gathering 
such fruits as were needed for their support. It so 
happencd, that one day while rambling in the wood, he 
suddenly fell ill, He thought he was going to dic. 
While insensible, Sabitri took him on her lap, and 
nursed him. Decath’s messengers now came to the 
scene, authoritatively demanding his person in the 
name of their master. Sabitri remonstrated with them 
as much as she could, and they had to retire crest-fallen. 
Death then came in person to repeat the demand, but 
the sight of a damsel nursing her sick lord, quite un- 
nerved him. The demand was, however, continued, at 
the same time, Death was so much overjoyed with the 
devotedness of her services, that he promised her a 
blessing. She would not accept it in exchange of his 
life as Death had proposed, but volunteered to give up 
her own life, if her husband’s was spared. Death must 
needs bless her. What blessing could she ask under 
the circumstances? Not the life of her husband, which 
Death would not grant. So sheasked for a son, lawfully 
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begotten. Death granted her prayer at once. She then 
explained, how this promise would be ineffectual unless 
her lord’s life was spared. Death perceived his mistake, 
and beat a hasty retreat, leaving her to nurse Satyaban 
up to life. 

Simple as the tale is, it acts like a spell on 
the tender female heart. It awakens in her a sense of 
conjugal duty and devotion to her lord. To bea veritable 
Sabitri, to love and nurse him, and to give up her life for 
his sake, become her highest aspirations. For ensuring 
these happy results, the Sedztrz rite is annually solem- 
nized. | 

The Sasthz is held on the sixth day of the moon. 
All Hindu mothers abstain from their usual food 
on this occasion. The only food taken is chidda (rice 
compressed by means of a pedal) soaked in curds. 
It is customary with them to share this sorry meal 
with their children, male or female, andit is for the 
welfare of the children, that the rite is at all practised. 

Irrespective of this physical preparation, a spiritual 
preparation is exacted from her. She must lead the life 
of an ascetic for a particular period. Abstention from 
the enjoyment of delicacies is also enjoined. She must 
make suitable penances for appcasing the gods and 
goddesses. 

Amabéshya.—The object of celebrating this rite is 
to transport the soul, from moral darkness to light, and 
procure the salvation of friends, husband, husband’s 
father, father, son, son-in-law, daughter, &c. 

Janmastamt—The consummation of one’s desires 
and wishes is its object. 

Kukkutt-Madrkatt—To prevent separation from 
children, and to attain bliss in this world and in the 
next. 

Durbastamt.—For happiness, fortune, multiplicity, 
of children, and attainment of heavenly bliss. 

Lalnabamt.—To promote the constancy and stabil- 
ity of fortune in the household. To prevent widow- 
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hood in this and the next world. To have sons and 
grandsons. To have increase of wealth and corn, and to 
obtain absolute deliverance of the soul. . 

Panchamt.—To remain in eternal coverture and_ 
prosperity. To promote increase of wealth in all .its 
variety—elephants, horses, silver and gold. What Sachi 
is to Indra,* Rati to Madana,+ Arundhati to Vasistha,? 
Rohini to Chandra,§ Gouri to Siva, that becomes the 
celebrator of this Brata to her husband. | 

Sz6aratri.—lor virtue, possession, desire, and abso- 
lute deliverance, and liberation from fear of death. 

Kartikao.—F¥or the attainment of the same benefits, 
as are prescribed for the Za/nabamt. 

Chaturmashya.—To obtain the longevity of children. 

Dharmachata.—The same as above. | 

Champaka-Chandana,—F¥or eternal wifehood. 

Amlaki-Dadast.—Whatever virtue is acquired by 
making a present of 1,000 cows near the brink of the 
Gunga** by worshipping 1,000 Lingastf there, by going 
to the Paradise of Vishnutt ten million times, by reciting 
his name a billion times, by celebrating the Rasjhuya8S 
a 1,000 times the same may be acquired by the devotee 
by celebrating the Amlaki-Brata. 

There are a hundred other Bratas (rituals) which it 
would be wearisome to describe. The prevailing features 
of all of them are similar, if not exactly the same, 7zs., the 
attainment of the greatest amount of temporal and 
spiritual good. 


Poach is aie ete of Indra, the laden Jove. 

tRati is the wife of Madana, the Indian Cupid, 

*Arundhati is the wife of Vasistha, an Indian sage. 

§Rohini is the wife of Chandra (Moon). 

VGouri is the wife of Siva (one of the TTindu Triad). 

**Gunga, or the Ganges, renowneil for its sacredness and sin-destroy- 
ing virtues, 

ttLingas the allegorical representation of Siva, the third god of the 
Triad, the emblem of creative power. 

ttVishnu. The second god of the Triad. Ie is the Saviour. 

§§ Rajshuya. A solemn sacrifice used to be celebrated by the ancient 

Hindu kings for gaining glory and securing heavenly bliss. 
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A necessary ingredient in the performance of the 
rites is charity. To relieve the needy and indigent, to 
feed the famished and hungry, to clad the ragged are our 
females’ crowning acts of good will. The religious philo- 
sophy of the Hindus may have shortcomings, but it has 
ever encouraged the doing of good works to man. And 
if its wholesome teachings have anywhere borne golden 
fruit, itis in the Hindu Zenana. An orthodox Hindu 
female would not touch her food, if there was a beggar 
at her door, and thousands of instances are known, where 
to appease the hunger of the starved, our matrons doled 
out their own morsels, with the most willing heart. 
Thousands of instances are known, where they got up late 
at night to cook food and Sct it before a starving guest, 
quite unmindful of their health or comforts. To serve 
a beggar is, in their estimation, the only road toimmortal 
bliss. 

With us, marriage is not merely a contract, but a 
sacrament. Hence there 1s no such thing as divorce in 
the strict sense of the term. The marital tie is slackened 
under certain circumstances. Among some of the abori- 
ginal tribes, so long as a woman remains truce to her 
husband, he cannot contract a second marriage, or even 
“keep a concubine without her permission.” But with 
the Hindus, the rule seems to be quite flexible. Manu* 
allows a second marriage. after the death of the 
first wife, or when afflicted with certain diseases. 
Elsewhere, he sanctions a plurality of wives without 
any restriction whatever. Whatever the primeval law 
might have been, there is at present no customary or 
statutory law to invalidate a second marriage contracted 
under any circumstanccs. 

Such a state of things is to be regretted. It has 
been a prolific source of social evil. It has given an 
impetus to the taking of a multiplicity of wives. Until 


« * Manu, Chapter IX., vs. 74-76, Colebrooke, Dig. Vol. I., pp. 414, 
421,472. | 
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recently, polygamy was considered as a standing institu- 
tion of the country. Polygamy was a luxury, and was 
prized as such, by certain classes of our countrymen. 
The polygamous husband was a gay bee, who roved 
from flower to flower. In many cases, polygamy was con- 
verted into a profession for making money. The Kulin 
Brahmin earned a round sum of money each time he 
married, and went to the length of contracting so many as 
150 marriages within the span of his existence. He kept 
a directory of his wives and children, and instances are 
known, where for defectiveness of the record he failed 
to recognise a particular wife or child as his own. 

Some years ago, that eminent philanthropist Eshwar 
Chandra Vidyasagur wrote a book on the evils of 
polygamy, and proved its irreligious character. He 
invoked legislative aid for suppressing this mischievous 
practice. It failed for want of support. Government 
were reluctant to interfere with the religion of the 
people. We might assure our rulers, that the feeling of 
the community now is one of unqualified abhorrence, 
and the time has come when polygamy should be put 
down by legislation. If Government thought it was 
justified in interdicting Sutteeism* and _ infanticide, 
it might as well remove this life-long Sutteeism, which 
is a stain on Indian civilization. Polygamy exists now 
for the benefit of a pack of individuals, who have con- 
verted marriage into a means of making base lucre, or 
for the gratification of impious desires. 

- Thus have we sketched the life of an Indian 
Materfamilias, of her household duties, and her relations 
with the members of her family. It remains to examine 
her legal status. In all ancient countries, and in the early 
stages of civilization, the female was wholly dependent 
upon the male. She was supposed to be perpetually ina 
state of infancy, requiring the care and guardianship of 
the male members of her family. This was known, 


* The rite of burning widows alive on the pyre of their husband, 
| T 
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to the ancient Roman lawas the perpetual tutelage 
of women. Under it a female, though freed from 
the authority of a parent by his death, remained 
dependent on her nearest relations, as her guardians. 
Perpetual guardianship is obviously neither more nor 
less than an artificial prolongation of the patria potestas. 
In India, this institution exists up tothe present day. 
The Karta is his wife’s father,—a notion quite in conson- 
ance with the spirit of the Hindu Sastras. On the death 
of the Karta, this guardianship is exercised by his son, 
The reasons, which have upheld the perpetual tutelage 
of women, and narrowed the scope of a widow’s rights, 
have been elsewhere stated. Labouring, as the status 
of a femme covert does, under artificial restrictions, it is 
no wonder that her rights and privileges should be ‘few. 
During the life-time of the Karta, Materfamilias has 
almost no legal existence as against the world outside, 
and it is only relatively to him that her rights exist. A 
wife cannot desert her husband, if he goes abroad with- 
out providing for her maintenance. Nor should she do 
any acts,in his absence, that may render her fit to 
be deserted. These acts are, “wickedness, unchastity, 
abortion, and other crimes.” She may be deserted, when 
afflicted with leprosy, degraded from her class, barren 
or insane. A wife may desert her husband, when he 
is an out-cast or degraded. A husband may be for- 
saken, “if he be an abandoned sinner, a heretical mendi- 
cant, or impotent, or degraded or afflicted with phthisis, 
or if he has been long absent in a foreign country.” 
During the absence or incapacity, either corporal or 
mental, of her husband, the wife can enter into con- 
tracts for the support of the family. She can sell pro- 
perty belonging to him, for the performance of his 
mother’s funeral obsequies. In contracting debts, the 
position of the Hindu wife is much the same as that of 
an English femme covert, and her husband is liable for 
them, when incurred for the support of his family or 
managing his affairs. A wife must be maintained, It 
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is only when she is unchaste, or when she voluntarily 
deserts her husband, that she forfeits her right to main- 
tenance. A sonless wife is entitled to a share, on 
partition of his estate during his life-time. If the hus- 
band has no means of subsistence, he may take the 
wife’s: share, and apply it to relieve his distress. Under 
no other circumstances can this be tolerated. 
Irrespective of the rights and property mentioned 
above, the wife has her pecudium or separate property. 
There are several descriptions of this property. It is 
either obtained from her parents or her husband, as a 
present, or as a token of affection. Subject to certain 
restrictions, the dominion of the wife over her peculzur 
is absolute. In regard to moveable property given to 
her by him, her power is unlimited, but she cannot dis- 
pose of, at pleasure, immoveable property given by him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SON. 


THE next unit of a family is the son. He is called 
the Putra, as his mission is to rescue the manes of his 
father from the Hell called Put. Great is the rejoicing 
under the family roof, when he is ushered into existence. 
The Karta is in the midst of an Elysium, and 
Materfamilias congratulates herself on having presented 
him an heir. She forgets the pangs of maternity, as 
the baby fills her soul with hope. Tom-toms are 
sounded to celebrate the auspicious event, and the 
house rings with the chorus of joy. Great is her 
joy as he grows up to manhood. The astrologer 
of the family prepares the baby’s horoscope, and 
with the blessings of all the gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon, both male and female, his boat is freely launched 
‘into the ocean of life. Both Paterfamzlias and 
Materfamilias look upon him as their soul’s idol. His 
favorite place is their lap, where he is taught many 
a riddle—many a pleasing anecdote. His education 
is confided to a pedagogue, who pretends to know all 
branches of learning, but knows none. The pedagogue 
is a jack-of-all-trades. He is an excellent calligrapher, 
and knows the art of drafting bonds, deeds of sale, and 
other instruments. Sometimes his services are useful in 
quite a different way. Being a dependant upon Pater- 
familias, he isa great adept in giving false evidence ou 
hispatron’s behalf when required. His services to his 
master’s family are truly yeomanly. Sometimes, he lives 
_in a corner of the family house and takes his meals 
at the family board. Tohim is generally delegated 
the task of writing the family accounts, and collect- 
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the family debt or paying off family liabilities, for which 
he receives a trifle in the shape of perquisites. He 
sometimes makes purchases of things, a job which puts 
him in the way of making illicit gain. When inde- 
pendent of the family, he is remunerated for his pains, 
partly in the Queen’s coin, and partly in rice, vege- 
tables, and cowdung-cakes. He is a great favorite of 
the family. If his pupil is naughty at home, the peda- 
gogue incurs the displeasure of the family for not hav- 
ing taught him manners.. M/aterfamilzas however abuses 
him, should his birch and the pupil’s back frequently 
come in contact. When the Kara is absent from home, 
the pedagogue is entrusted with the duty of writing him 
letters. When marriage takes place, he goes with the 
nuptial presents asthe head warder in charge, and 
hands them over to the proper party, receiving a 
bonus. Vhese manifold duties necessarily make him 
neglectful of his legitimate ones. The young pupil, 
therefore, instead of progressing in his studies, learns 
to pilfer the Karta’s good tobacco, and copper-pieces 
from Materfamilias broken cabinet, wherewith to bribe, 
if not to please the preceptor. Thanks to the gene- 
rous efforts of Government, this system is fast giv- 
ing place to primary school education, imparted in 
consonance with improved educational principles. And 
the time is not far distant when the indigenous system 
would be considered as of antiquarian interest by 
future generations of the Indian youth. While under the 
Guru, (pedagogue) the pupil is taught writing, mental 
arithmetic, and drafting documents, but mental culture, 
is wholly ignored. 

During this period of his life, the child has to pass 
through certain ceremonies, which require a_ brief 
notice. The investiture with the sacred thread ob- 
tains among the Brahmins, Kshetryas, and Vaishas, who 
constitute the ¢wzce-born class,—their second birth being 
the investiture aforesaid. This ceremony. is a relic of 

the glory of the ancient Hindus as a nation, The 
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thread is the symbol of their genuine Aryan descent 
and is worn to distinguish them from the Non-Aryan 
races, The maximum age for investiture is the twelfth 
year for Brahmins, and the sixteenth for Kshetryas and 
Vaishas. The Brahmin child to be decorated with the 
thread is kept in astate of purity for a week at most. 
His head is shaved clean, and he is not permitted to see 
the sun or the face of a Sudra (servile class) before the 
ceremony is finished. Should there be cloudy weather 
on the appointed day, or should the child suffer from 
a bodily wound or ulcer, he is disqualified for the time 
to receive the distinction. The thread consists of nine 
strings, three of which make a knot. It is the priest on 
whom the task of decoration devolves. When the 
ceremony is over, the child wears a charity bag and 
begs alms of the assembled guests. The charity bag 
signifies that he is destined to be unmindful of his 
worldly concerns, to devote his life to abstraction 
and thought, and live on the charity of others. And 
truly the Brahmin of old proved worthy of his vow. 
His was a life of ascetic sclf-denial and rare aus- 
terity. Comforts he had none. Wealth was a thing 
he despised. No family endearments disturbed his 
meditations. His religion was to think and preach, 
learn and profess. How noble was his mission! How 
sacred were his dutics! And with what earnestness 
did he bear the torch of truth to illumine the wide- 
spread darkness ! 

The Brahminical thread is painfully associated with 
past Hindu greatness. It ruled kingdoms and _ prince- 
doms with greater talismanic force than the voice of a 
Bismarck or Beaconsfield. Kings and potentates fell 
prostrate before its sovereign sway. But for it, psy- 
chology and metaphysics are still the admiration of the 
world. But for it, poetry is perfection itself, and religion 
and morals embody the most transcedental of deduc- 
¢ions, which the human mind has ever arrived at. The 
Brahmin’s thread should be prized as an invaluable 
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insignia of aristocracy, not of wealth but of learning. 
If the primitive Brahmin had not been intelligence 
personified, if his life had not been one of purity and 
disinterestedness, and if he had not laboured for the re- 
generation of the Hindu race, his descendants would 
not have been held in veneration in these times. We 
honor them because their ancestors were Vyasa and 
Vasistha. Sankaracharjyya and Jagannath Tarkopan- 
chanana,* and other great minds. What investiture is 
to the ¢wzce-born, that is tonsure to the Sudra or servile 
class. This ceremony consists in perforating the ear 
with a silver pin. This task is assigned to the family 
barber to execute. On the occasion of these cere- 
monies, there is considerable feasting in the house, and — 
the child is thus ushered into the second stage of his 
life. 

At this stage, the Karta thinks of sending his boy 
to some school to learn the science and literature of the 
West. At one time, he apprehended the boy’s conver- 
sion into the faith of Christ. This apprehension still 
exists in places far removed from the metropolis. Eng- 
lish education is now esteemed as the only road to 
the true amelioriation of his child’s condition. English 
education may transform his children into Christians 
and outcasts, but at the same time would cnable them 
to secure lucrative posts under the State. Our Kartas 
would rather see their sons becoming doctors and law- 
yers, judges and magistrates, than leading a farmer’s 
life, or following their ancestral trade or calling. In 
short, the Karta becomes an unwilling convert to the 
truth of the Bengali proverb “rather a blind uncle than 
none.-’ In exceptional cases, the Karta sets his face 
against English education. The institutions where English 





* Vyasa wrote the Mahabharata; Vasistha wrote works on moral 
and religious philosophy ; Sankaracharjya wrote metaphysics, &c. ; Jagan- 
nath, a celebrated logician. ® 


+ Equivalent to :—‘‘ Something is better than nothing.” 
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is taught are actually despised by him. He places his 
boy under a private tutor, learned in Sanskrit lore, or 
sends him to the nearest 70/. Where this is impracti- 
cable, the Karta himself trains him up in his own profes- 
sion. 

At one time, in the social history of Bengal, the 
Téls exercised no small influence in shaping the Bengali 
intellect. There was not an important town or village 
which had not its 7é/, There was not a subject in the 
whole range of learning which was not here taught. 
Grammar and literature, logic and rhetoric, philosophy 
and theology, law and medicine were studied with an 
amount of application and zeal, quite unsurpassed. 
The student spent his whole life to get up a particular 
branch of learning. The education imparted in these in- 
digenous academies followed the deductive method. The 
discursive faculties came first in point of culturc, the reten- 
tive next, and the imaginative last. A student who suc- 
cessfully went through the 7¢é/ curriculum did not deserve 
the name unless he could repeat whole pages from the 
Smriti* without'a stammer. If he passed in Nayaya 
(logic), he must be a subtle debater. 

~ The Zéls were highly respected bodies. Some of 
them owned respectable endowments. The rectors 
not only taught their pupils, but fed and housed them 
during the term of pupilage. Popular theology and 
ritualism had for their expounders the 7¢/ authorities, 
Hindu law and astrology were interpreted by them to 
answer practical purposes. The expression of opinion 
on a question referred to.the Zd/s is called a Vash, and 
with lay people, it is still customary to accept it 
without cavilor doubt. A fce is paid for the Vas/, vary- 
ing in amount with the gravity of the question propound- 
ed. Sometimes the fee degenerates into a bribe, and 
instances are known where it was given for obtaining - 
unwarranted Vashes. | | 
“ It is to be lamented that 7¢/ education is now in 
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state of decay. This is to be ascribed to its unpracti- 
cal character, which is opposed to the spirit of the 
times. It lacks encouragement which it had under the 
Hindu and Moslem Kings, Its great opponent has 
been English education, which has become all-absorb- 
ing. 

. It would not be out of place here to enter intoa 
discussion of the merits and shortcomings of the system 
of education, imparted in our English schools. That 
less attention is paid by the educational authorities 
to those subjects of study which contribute to the de- 
velopment of the thinking facultics is a common com- 
plaint. Systematic cramming is allowed, to the serious 
detriment of the intellect. Inthe school curriculum, 
erammar doubtless cccupies a conspicuous place, and 
students are placed under the necessity of committing 
to memory all those artificial rules of etymology and 
syntax, the application of which they rarely understand. 
History, as made accessible to the young students, is a 
mere skeleton of the rcal thing. They are made to 
remember isolated dates and events, without having any 
idea of theirconcatenation. ‘The attention paid to poli- 
’ tical geography is almost wz/, and the study of that 
interesting subject is no more than a dry knowledge of 
places, without rhyme or reason. Until recently, the 
knowledge of English grammar and English idiom was 
the s7ze gua non to passing the University matriculation 
examination. No course of Inglish literature was 
therefore prescribed. To expect students to pass in 
English idiom without reading a course of literature is 
as rational as to expect swimming in a person by keep- 
ing him aloof from water. Considering the mental 
calibre of the students, to impose upon them the reading 
of an exhaustive course of literature was impossible, and, 
as a matter of course, English idiom was learnt by com- 
mitting to memory its leading dicta. 

While the system of education pursued in this 
country is susceptible of considerable improvement, the 
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capacity of the native youth to learn is great. The brilli- 
ancy of his parts, his quickness of apprehension, and the 
retentiveness of his memory have not been surpassed. 
This we do not say in self-praise; it has been testified 
to by our educationists, lay and missionary. In the span 
of ten years, the natives become better English scholars 
than any continental people, reading the “English lan- 
guage. However the educated Bengali youth may be 
taunted for his ‘ Babu-English,’ he is much better versed 
in English lore than any inglishman in Bengali, though 
the latter may have devoted a whole life to master our 
mother tongue. The late Alexander Duff, after spending 
a good portion of his life in India, in intimate communi- 
action with the natives, failed to correctly pronounce even 
the letters of the Bengali alphabet ; and some of our 
civilian friends, who make Bengali their special study, 
hourly betray ludicrous i ignorance of the language. 
The intellectual education of the native youth is, 
however, defective in more than one point. It is due 
partly toa defective system, and partly to certain national 
idiosyncrasies, Tle is not trained to think for himself, 
and, naturally,a greater reliance on the professor is 
placed. A good professor in India is one who can put 
before his pupil dishes prepared by himsclf that his pupil 
might partake of. He must tell his pupil the: meaning 
of every word and phrase of doubtful import, and must 
paraphrase and construe passages himself. Allusions 
and references, which the pupil would have understood 
by opening any glossary, require to be explained by the 
professor. The Indian student lacks the faculty of correct 
observation. This is his national fault. The Hindu mind 
is essentially deductive, and, er xecessz/ate, he prefers 
& priorz conclusions to those arrived at by the inductive 
method. India was ever the great field for speculative 
researches. Our sages were food metaphysicians and 
good logicians. The study of science was despised as 
‘being of the earth, and therefore earthy. ' It is therefore 
no matter of surprise that our faculty of observation 
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should be still in an undeveloped state. It is to be hoped 
that with the progress of scientific education, we would 
become better observers than heretofore. 

In connection with the intellectual education 
of the native youth, it has been frequently asked, why 
does he deteriorate with the increase of years. Eng- 
lishmen attribute the falling off to an innate apathy in the 
native character. It is true that the native is constitu- 
tionally indolent, unless he is propelled to be active, but 
this is not the whole truth. A native is more prone 
to climatic influences than a European. <A weaker 
physique is sometimes the sole reason why study is not 
kept up by him. Not to speak of the drudgery of work 
he has to go through, it is quantitatively greater. The 
scope of native ambition is also small. Thus far he 
must go and no further. So that whenever he reaches 
the goal, beyond which is forbidden ground, he naturally 
droops. Increase the span of native ambition, and the 
effect would be regenerating to the country. 

The moral education of our youth is almost a blank. 
In missionary schools the Bible is taught, but other 
schools shut that wonderful book out. The cry that 
perpetually assails our cars is that Bible reading con- 
tributes to denationalization and conversion to the faith 
of Jesus. Government is forced to preserve the strictest 
neutrality in this respect. A more irrational cry it is 
impossible to conccive. Nothing could be more patent to 
sense than that the Bible inculcates a system of morality 
of a superior orders, and though thousands of pupils 
have studied it in the missionary schools, the number | 
of converts up to date is very small indeed. This fact 
ought to convince our countrymen that their cry against 
the introduction of the Bible is simply absurd. As 
a matter of expedicncy, it is far better that a few 
should embrace the faith of Christ than that the bulk 
of our students should lead the life of practical atheists. 
English education has hitherto done the work of des-’ 
truction, so far as our religious belief is concerned, and it 
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would really be a social disaster to let religious belief 
remain in its present state, without a suitable synthesis. 
The national apologist might say that we have Brahmism 
for our religion. Brahmism is not, and can never be, a 
popular religion. Its abstractions are unintelligible to 
the community at large, and we beg pardon of our. 
Brahmo friends, when we say that it is perpetually 
shifting its basis. Private quarrels have split up the 
‘Brahmo Somaj’ into various factions, and orthodox 
Hindus look upon Brahmism as no better than ‘Puritanic 
hypocrisy. To-day Brahmism means Vedantism, to- 
morrow Parkcrism, and at the present day it has be- 
come a refined Pantheism with a particular !sect of the 
Brahmists. | | 

The interest which Brahmism created twenty years 
ago, has died out with its newness. It succeeded in 
arresting the progress of Christianity, and this was its 
triumph. At present, it has-become the creed of school- 
boys, who throw open the inmost recesses of their 
mind to the light of modern times. The Karta is mightily. 
orthodox with the lights he already possesses, his son 
is an ardent inquirer of truth. His apprehensions, 
relating to his son’s heterdoxy, are now stern realities. 
At school, the son is convinced that his ancestral 
religion is false and absurd, and that whatever is Indian 
should be despised. With these ideas in his head, he 
enlists his name on the College rolls. Here they experi- 
ence some modification. The progress he makes in his 
collegiate studies, coupled with the growing virtue of 
thinking for himself, enables him to perceive in his an- 
cestral religion, features bearing the stamp of excellence. 
It is not so bad as he once thought it to be. He admires 
its structure and its manysidedness. From gross fetich- 
ism to refined atheism, he finds in Hinduism all sorts 
of religious belief, intermediate between the two. Hindu 
philosophy appears to him to be of a colossal stature, 
aiming at a solution of those metaphysical problems, 
which gigantic minds have failed to solve. The young 
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man is ina fix.. Should he give up the faith of his 
forefathers and embrace a new faith? Christianity 
welcomes him with open arms. Should he adopt it? 
No! Christian he cannot afford to be. To be a Chris- 
tian imports a voluntary abandonment of all early 
associations with the parental roof a segregation 
from parents, friends, and relatives. To-be a Chris- 
tian imports a surrender of his nationality. To 
be a Christian, it is necessary for him to undergo an 
amount of persecution and self-denial, which he finds it 
terrible to withstand. All this is impracticable. Is 
there no healthy mean between fetish Hinduism and 
Christian isolation ? Can not the pruning-knife of reason 
cut down the unnecessary branches of Hinduism and 
reduce it to sober dimensions? He throws aside the 
superstitious and idolatrous fragments of Hinduism, and 
becomes a Theist or Deist. Thcism is a cheap religion. 
It costs him no self-sacrifice, no privations. Theism does 
not interfere with his bcef-cating and wine-drinking 
proclivities. He can lead a heterodox life without violat- 
ing the cardinal points of his newly adopted faith. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that such should be his religious 
belief. What with the culture of his mind under Eu- 
ropean professors, what with the effect of their personal 
character, what with the possession of many foreign ideas 
in his head, he becomes a religious reformer. 

Such are the circumstances which induce the In- 
dian student to overhaul his notions regarding religion. 
His is probably an exceptional case. No European 
student would probably think of religion in the cloisters 
of learning. This self-examination the native youth 
conducts with much energy and zeal as to materially 
interfere with his studies. Hundreds of instances are 
-known where for this spirit of enquiry, he has marred 
his college career. He starts with the faith of his an- 
cestors and lands in unbelief, pure and simple. Asa 
fact indisputable, the creed of a large majority of 
‘educated Bengalis is unbelief. The witinge: of Auguste 
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Comte and Herbert Spencer are studied with an avidity 
which is unspeakable. The investigations of Darwin 
into the origin of species, of Tyndal ‘and Huxley into 
the nature of physical phenomena, are eee as 
things of invaluable interest. Revealed religion is 
ignored 27 ¢ote, as fit for the unlettered and uncultivated. 
A growing desire is evinced of seeing religion and 
morality founded upon a scientific basis. Such i is the 
internal revolution which the native student is in the 
midst of. 

A change of notions regarding religion implies 
other chances, It implics a change “of manners and 
customs founded on the outgoing faith. Divested of the 
ideas, feclings, and traditions of his ancestors, he 
becomes a_ stauch advocate of customs and habits 
Which appear outlandish to the old people of his 
house. He preaches the re-marriage of widows, the 
education of the females, the emancipation of the 
zenana from the thraldom of ages, and the annihilation 
of idolatry and priestcraft. He strives hard to recon- 
struct Hindu society after the Furopean model, and 
sighs for the day when he would live and move like 
an Englishman. In his attempt at practical reform, he 
finds the Karta to be a veritable clog inthe way, and he 
musters all his energies to break a lance with him. 
Many are the arguments used to make the old gentle- 
man aconvert to his son’s creed, and all the weight of 
the latter’s learning and intelligence is brought to bear 
upon the former. "The old centleman proves hopeless. 
Materfamilias presents no better prospect, and the en-— 
thusiast feels doubly disappointed. This disappoint- . 
ment sometimes settles down into an irreverence towards 
his parents. In many cases, the son’s conversion is only 
subjective. He talks and talks, preaches and exhorts, but 
behind the Aarta’s back. When Karta is affluent, and 
strong-minded, the young man prefers to hide his candle 
unfler a bushel to be a martyr to his anger. Gradually, 
fear of the Karta subsides, Theoretical heterodoxy is 
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openly preached to be followed by heterodox exhibi- 
tions. Beginning with the breaking of a biscuit from 
the Great “hE astern Hotel, and the quaffing of a glass of 
lemonade, he becomes a confirmed eater of prohibited 
- food, and a drinker of wines and ae So ingenious- 
ly does he sometimes keep counsels to himself in matters 
of food and drink as to reflect credit on his dissimulation. 

In many households, the educated son despises 
secrecy in what he cats or drinks. This is due either 
to the indifference or toleration of the Karta. The table 
of the present gencrasion of Bengali youths is a much 
more elaborate affair than before. They are making 
eigantic progress in cating, and the time is not far off 
when E uropeans will have to share their beef and 
mutton, pork and veal, with their native fellow-subjects. 
Fowls have become a delicacy, andare prized by educated 
Bengalis as a luxury. Mutton cating is pretty common. 
Reef is generally avoided, on the ground of the cow 
being held in veneration in’ Hindu households, and 
because it is not suited to a tropical people. Pork 
and ham have the misfortune of being badly associated, 
and are therefore put aside. Novelty is always an 
attraction, and if the cducated Bengali abhors vegetables 
as rubbish, swects as unwholcsome, rice and pulse as 
tending to increase fatbiness, and meat as highly nutri- 
tious, it is not to be wondered at. With some, beef is the 
food of the Hindus of the Vedic times, Fowl is the great 
grandchild of the wild fowl which nourished Rama i in 
the forest; pork is the meat of the boar which kings 
and princes chased in those olden times. Cheese has 
no charm for the native palate. The smell of it quite 
paralyses his olfactory nerves, and I have known of 
people who studicd cheese-eating as an art. 

Drinking 1s now quite in vogue in large towns. 
Brandies largely come in for consumption. Beer drink- 
ing is habitual with many, sherries and light wines 
with a few. A party of educated natives is rarely respéect- 
able without wines. It is quite fashionable with 
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Bengalis of the modern school to drink each other's 
health, and observe other ceremonies affecting the 
tumbler and the glass. In this respect native civilization 
has attained its climax. -  S 
Clandestine drinking is much prevalent in this 
country. The educated youth ,one evening, returns 
home top-heavy and sick. J/aterfamilias gets anxious 
at the son’s illness, and blames the Aez~a for having 
purchased food that could not be digested, or falls foul of 
’ the cook for having prepared the meal late, or in an 
exposed place. Somebody whispers into his ears that 
his son is going astray, but before the A’arvta has opened 
his case, he is bullied by her, and nonsuited. “My son,” 
says JWaterfanilias, “is a jewel, worthy of the womb. 
which gave it birth, Whoso speaks ill of him, deserves 
to be burnt in the face.” This advocacy secures for the 
young man what evidence and logic would have failed 
todo. The Karta becomes restless. He is convinced 
that his informant could not perjurc,and yet he does not 
fecl himself sufficiently strong to use the informant’s 
evidence with success, This restlessness increases, as 
the misbehavior of the young man becomes the topic of 
complaints. The Awrfa passes sleepless nights. The 
image of his beloved son appears as a libertine in his 
dreams. I*caring that his son is on the brink of acyawn- 
ing gulf, he sends for the family priest, to counsel him 
how to actin the emergency. The priest sometimes 
inducesthe Aarta to marry hisson. Marriage negotiations 
follow. The astrologer certifies that fate would smile upon 
the union, andwith the casting vote of JZaterfamitias, the 
t marriage takes place. It is usual with the Karta to select 
ma rich man’s daughter to be his son’s better half, and 
his othing pleases him so muchas the sight of the young 
subjcde, bedecked with pearls and barbaric gold from head 
behinaot, at the ‘cost of her father. The Karta feels rather 
strong-tfed if nuptial presents are not made to his son, 
under a ts mortification sorhetimes becomes the germ of a 
fear of the'spute between the two allied families, As a rule, 
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the Karta does not care two straws whether his would-be - 
daughter-in-law has good qualities of the head or heart. 
Sometimes the respectability of her father’s family and 
the character of her parents are lost sight of, and only 
the profitableness of the marriage bargain is kept in view. 
Such marriage is quite exceptional. When ordinary, 
to see the sons settled in life is his motive. 

Among Brahmins and Kayastas of superior caste 
honour, no marriage can take place unless the bride- 
groom and bride have the requisite marriageable pedi- 
grees. There are numerous instances where for dis- 
similar pedigrees, men and women have lived and died 
unmarried. Difference in the respective pedigrees of 
the parties is often made up by the payment of money 
to the party, who has the higher one. So that, while 
it is the custom all over the civilized world for the 
bride’s father to expend money after her marriage, 
in the shape of dowry and marriage portions, in Bengal, 
he makes money by the bestowal of his dauchter’s hand, 
and considers it rare luck to havea litterful of daughters. 

Barring exceptions, marriages are contracted by 
parties who are under the legal. age. In the case of 
males, this proceeds from a desire on the part of the 
parents to sec their sons settled in life. The daughter- 
in-law’s face is too fascinating a charm to be sactri- 
ficed to other considerations, however prudent. The 
parents’ feeling becomes, for the time, predominant. In 
the case of females, the custom of the land views the 
attainment of a girl’s puberty under her parents’ roof 
. as an indelible stain on the honour of the family. 
Under such circumstances, baby marriage ‘is inevitable. 
Of late, a change for the better has. manifested itself. 
The would-be husbands have abstained from marrying, 
as a rule, before attaining the years of discretion, and 
have succeeded in enlisting the wishes of their parents 
on their side. But the condition of the would-be wives 
remains unaltered. However rarely girls remaitt in — 
| Minginity till the fifteenth Or sixteenth year, (Such a te 
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practice finds little or no sympathy with the bulk of the 
Hindu community. 

Baby-marriage has been held up by our national 
detractors asincompatible with the spirit of modern. 
enlightenment, and we have been tasked as still being 
in the midst of primitive civilization. We cannot 
admit it to be an unmixed evil. It may have vices 
and shortcomings in common with a lot of other human 
institutions. Baby-marriage may contribute to physi- 
cal enervation, prejudicial to the vital interests of the 
community, which ought to muster able-bodied members, 
Baby-marriage may incapacitate us from pursuing the 
arduous duties of life, demanding continuous toils, sus- 
tained application and unflagging perseverance, without 
which no people can be great. Baby-marriage may 
reduce our means to the narrowest compass, by 
forcing on us the duty of taking care of our weak off- 
springs, when we cannot sufficiently take care of our- 
selves. Baby-marriage may deprive us of that youthful 
ardour and that spirit ” of enterprise, which, if unfettered, 
are sure to widen our worldly prospects. But we would . 
be doing it an injustice, if we omit to describe some of 
its redeeming features. Had baby-marriage been forced 
on us by a capricious king or half-witted legislator, it 
would have long died out through sheer inanition. But 
it has survived the merciless scythe of time, and though 
we are striving hard to chase it out of the land, our 
efforts have not proved successful. It has, therefore, 
certain conditions of adaptability to our social organ- 
ism. 

_. Baby-marriage is supported by climatic considera- 
tions, This has been incontrovertibly established. 
Some years ago, the opinion of some of the ablest. 
medical men was taken on this subject, and it de-_ 
monstrates that late marriage is not suited to a tropical 
- @ountry like India, wherephysical development is much 

_ quicker than in cold climates. The experience of com-. 

mon sense is in harmony with the CEI: of scien- 
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_ tists. However a baby-couple may feel strangeness at 
the commencement of their wedded life; nothing iS 
clearer than that within the space of four or five years — 

they are changed into a loving couple,—why, the girl- 

wife becomes so far advanced as to know the duties of a 

mother also. Irrespective of climatic considerations, 

baby-marriage. is sustained by others, which should not 
be overlooked. If the object of marriage be happiness, 
resulting from a moral cohesion of the inner beings of 

‘ the couple, and a healthy subordination of the weaker 
sex to the sterner, baby-marriagc iswell adapted to evolve 
them. They may not ensue in cach and every case, as 
other causes may impede their healthy flow; but asa 
general rule, young hearts unite sooner and more firm- 
ly than those enured to matter-of-fact considerations. 
In the former, life is fresh, soft, and simple, in the latter, 
jaded, hard, and calculating. 

It has been stated, that with certain classes it is 
customary to seck for apt ‘pedigrees as a condition prece- 
dent to marriage. This somctimes outweighs other’ 
considerations, and thus becomesan unmixed evil. We 
designate it as Kulinism when the parties are Brah- 
mins or Kayastas.. The vices of Kulinism, at one 
time, were of no inconsidcrable magnitude. To Kulin- 
ism is to be attributed a great many polygamous unions, 
‘To Kulinism is to be ascribed the abomination regarding 
the disparity of age of united couples. An octogena- 
‘rian, marrying a girl of cight, and a youth of sixteen 
united to a woman of twenty. We know of cases where . 
dying men were wedded to young girls to become 
widows on the morrow, with the sole object of keeping ~ 
the A7/ (rank) inviolate. English education has consider- 
ably checked this social evil. Marriages according to — 
Kulinism have become rare, and with the progress of 
enlightened ideas we hope they would wholly cease © 
before long. : 
- With us, marriage is not a mere civil contract. it | 
is” a sacrament administered by the ‘Priest in ae 
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presence of the houschold god. According to Hindu 
_ law, there are eight kinds of marriage, vzs -—1, Brahma ; 
2, Daiva ; 3, Arsha- 4, Prajapatya ; 5, Asura; 6, Gand- 
harva ; 7, Rakshasha, and 8, Paishacha. 

They are described by Manu and Yajnavalkya 
thus :— 

“The ceremony of Brahma, of the Devas, of the 
-Rishis, of the Prajapatis, of the Ashuras, of the Gan- 
dharvas, and of the Rakshashas, the gift of a daughter, 
clothed with a single robe, to a man learned in the 
Vedas, whom her father voluntarily invites and respect- 
fully receives, is the nuptial rite called the Brahma. The 
rite which sages call Daiva, is the gift of the daughter, 
whom her father has decked in gay attire, when the 
sacrifice is already begun, to the officiating priest, who 
performs that act of religion. When the’ father cives 
his daughter away, after having received from the bride- 
groom onc pair of kine, or two aaa for uses prescrib- 
ed by law, that marriage is termed Arsha. The nuptial 
called Prajapatya 1S, when the father gives away his 
daughter with duc honour, saying distinctly, may ,both 
of you perform togcther your civil and religious duties, 
when the bridegroom having given as much wealth as 
he can afford to the father and paternal kinsmen and 
the damsel herself, takes her voluntarily as his bride, 
that marriage is named Asura. The reciprocal con- 
nection of a youth anda damscl, with mutual desire, 
is the marriage denominatcd Gandharva, contracted for 
the purpose of amorous embraces and proceeding 
from sensual inclination. The seizure of a maiden by 
fotce from her house when she weeps and calls for 
assistance, after kinsmen and friends have been slain 
in battle, or wounded, and their houses broken open, | 
is the marriage called Rakshasha. When the lover. 
secretly embraces the damsel, either sleeping or flushed 
with strong liquor, or disordered in her intellect, that 
sinful marriage called Paishacha, is the eighth and the 
basest.” The first four, kinds of marriage are law- 
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ful for Brahmans, the sixth and seventh are peculiar 
to Kshatryas, the Asura marriage is allowed to 
Vaishyas and Sudras, while the last one is strictly inter- 
dicted. 

_ The selection of our partner in'life rests with the 
elderly people of the household. It is considered bad - 
breeding for the would-be husband to make the choice 
himself. When the selection is made, the ceremony 
of betrothal follows. On an auspicious day, his friends 
and relations go to the betrothed’s house ‘to see 
her, as the saying is. She is brought forward, rob- 
ed in virgin attire and with closed eyes. The for- 
mula of ‘blessing her’ is gone through. Grains of 
unhusked paddy, flowers and blades of green grass 
are put on her head, and gold or silver pieces thrust 
into her hand. The paddy is emblematic of plenty, 
and the grass of humility. The ceremony over, the 
assembly sit down to a repast, especially got up for 
the occasion. The ceremony of betrothal has all the 
clements of a civil contract. Asa rule, the contract 
is adhered to for the fear of society, and rarely vio- 
lated. It is only where anything prejudicial to the 
honour of cither party transpires, or where a_ higher 
dower operates as a temptation, that the violation be-- 
comes an accomplished fact, 

Here it would not be out of place‘to mention, that 
the present generation of the native youth is display- 
ing an amount of impatience in contracting betrothals 
which cause much chagrin to their betters. Some- 
times a desire to carve for himself is expressed, and 
instances are known where this is done in disguise 
or by accredited agents. | 

The Brahma form of marriage is only extant, the 
others have become obsolete. In an ordinary Hindu 
marriage, where the parties arc minors, their parents’ 
consent to the nuptial contract gives it validity. To°™ 
constitute a valid marriage, three ceremonies afe 
indispensable. Firstly, the Mandi-Sradha. Secondly 
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the nuptial- fire. Thirdly, the Kusandika. After these 
ceremonies have been gone through, the marriage 
ts indissoluble. A Hindu marriage cannot be avoided, 
and in this respect it is a singular institution. After 
the preliminaries are settled, and the marriage por- 
tion is determined, a day is fixed for its celebration. 
Generally the ceremony extends over three or four days, 
On the first day, the bachelor’s feast,* as it is called, 
is partaken of by the bridegroom and the bride in 
their respective houses with their friends and relatives, 
A large quantity of fish and vegetables, churned milk 
and sweetmeats is consumed by the guests. Men-— 
servants and maid-servants of the house are robed 
in auspicious red, and are decked with silver orna- 
ments. On the second day, the Mandi-Sradha 
is performed, and a string dyed in yellow is tied — 
round the bridegroom’s right wrist. This Sradha 
makes him morally qualified to receive his_ bride. 
On the third day, or rather on the night of the third 
day, the marriage takes place. The ceremony is 
conducted in a manner as to have no tangible impres- 
sion on the mind of the bridegroom and bride. Their 
palms are tied together by a garland, and the priest 
officiating makes. them echo in Sanskrit certain 
promises towards each other,—promises which they do 
not at all understand. They then exchange garlands, 
and the ceremony is wound up by lightinga bundle of hay | 
and sprinkling upon the nuptial fire thus kindled some 
fried paddy.+ During the ceremony, the position of 
the bridegroom is peculiar, No respite is granted 
to him to feel its solemnity, to think upon his future 
obligations and duties, or to canvass their weight and 
importance. What with the sound of the tom- tom, the . 
feasting of scores of people, the concourse of merty 

females, the buzzing of flies invited by the fish and 





" # Some call it the Feast of Long Life. ; 
tt Fried paddy is emblematic of female modesty, and five of distinction. 
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# the sweetmeats, the curt Nokes of females, stig with | 
the procession in the midst of which he is exhibited as a 
king, the situation of the young man can more easily be 
conceived than described. In the bride’s house his mis-— 
fortunes begin afresh. Uncomfortable with the heat 
_and light of a thousand torches, marshaling him hither, 
he is welcomed to a house full of unknown faces— 
to inhale the noxious exhalations of the assembled. 
guests. | 

We have no honeymoon, but the wedding night 
has certain enjoyments which deserve a passing notice. 
The. nuptials being over, the bridegroom and bride 


. fepair to the blessed room.* There is great joy 
. here when the bridegroom enters it. The mother- 


in-law is in raptures at the sight of her new son- 


~ in- law, and sets before him the best of delicacies. 


The young sister-in-law treats him in a manner 
which is unique, Not content with having a /ete-a-tete 
with her new rclation, not content with exhausting 
her stock of witty sayings, she plies her art as a 
practical joker. She pulls him by the ear with cool 
complacency. To resent it is considered bad breeding... 
‘She makes him Tantalus-like in eating and drinking. 
Mock-food and mock-drink are set before him, and in 
some cascs, with such ingenuity as to confound intelli- 
gent and wary men. If he awkwardly perches on the 
carpet, she styles him a milkman. If he eats in a hurry, 
he ts a clown. If he has a stentorian voice, he is a village 
watchman. If tall, he is a palmtree. If short, he is 
a Jackanapes. Hf reserved, he is denounced as dumb. 
If he has broad teeth, they are spades. If of black | 
complexion, he is a black-bird. In fact, his situation | 
“is unenviable. He cannot eat, he cannot také rest, and 
he must keep up the whole night, a patient listener to. 


- her ten thousand and one jests. In some cases, he must 


sing and dance and perform antic feats to please her. 





* The nuptial bed-room. 
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And the custom of the country is such that female nde 
corum is excusable on that night. This stream of 
amusement is so enticing, as to tempt young aunts-in-law 
to take part in it under disguise. In the midst of this 
whirlwind of pleasure, the young husband is not allowed 
amoment to think on his altered situation, and the 
solemn trust reposed in him for exccution in the grand 
theatre of life. 

With the termination ‘of the wedding, the joys of 
the husband literally end fora time. He finds his com- 
peer, wholly uncompanionable. Being quite a girl, 
she views him as a perfect stranger, and his house 
a foreign land. Wer heart yearns after her parental 
hearth and homestead, and she frequently gives vent 
to her fecling in tears. The custom is to send her 
back to her father’s a week after, and with her depar- | 
ture the young husband feels disconsolate. Rather 
no marriage at all, than marriage of this sort, becomes 
his cant. He broods over his isolation, and curses the 
absurd custom which caused the separation. The 
young husband has read much about the English hus- 
bands’ honeymoon, but his honeymoon ts a misomer. 
He has read much about the accomplishments of Eng- 
lish wives, but his wife is steeped in ignorance. Some- 
times, the young man is at his wit’s end to conceive 
upon what earthly topic he would converse with her. 
So for want of a more intelligible topic, the day’s meals 
and her parents’ affairs become the theses of conversa- 
tion, till. balmy slcep relieves him from his embarrassed 
position. The condition of the young man is otherwise — 
intolerable. He has to nurse and fondle the baby-wife, 
to coax her ten thousand girlish caprices, and at 
times to despair of her for being a hopeless nonentity. 
This connubial gloom extends over a period of two 
or three years, followed by a morn of dewy love. What |, 
with her physical and mental development, the coun- 
scls of her mother and elder sisters, and other as- - 
sociations, she begins to understand the happiness of 
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the sdatital state, and the joys of connubial companion- 
ship. 

Even now such is her coyness, that she cannot hear 
her lord’s name pronounced in her presence. If he 
is the subject of conversation, she thinks it modest to 
leave the sozree. To see him is only possible at night, 
when the whole house is asleep, and with the lark she 

must bid him adieu. It is considered a grave breach of 
discipline to expose her head in his presence, and she 
‘must therefore veil her head and face. With the ad- 
vance of years her coyness diminishes. The first chapter 
of her altered life may be styled the betel-leaf chapter. 
The Indian betel-leaf is a delicacy. It is emblematic 
of happiness. The leaf is soft and juicy, and is taken 
with a little lime and catechu, nuts, and hot spices. 
The compound when chewed imparts to the tongue 
and lips a beautiful vermillion color, at the same time, 
~ removes much of the dryness and bad breath of the 
mouth. The interchange of the betel-leaf is significant 
of blessed marital love, blessed to the giver, and thrice 
blessed to” the taker. Connubial love is sweetest in 
spring. The gay blossoming of trees and plants, the 
hum of bees invited by the opening buds, the cool 
zephyr, the singing of the cuckoo melt young hearts, 
and generate hallowed love., Our literature is full of 
such. things, and as you contemplate them in relation 
to yourself, you are almost mesmcerised. 

In all countrics, there arc good wives and perverse 
ones. The perverse ones shun companionship. This 
is sometimes due to a defective physique, sometimes to 
bad training. A mother’s peevishness, over-indulgence, 
or an abnormal desire for ornaments or fineries causes 
such perverseness. Jealousy, and a desire to domineer | 
over the husband frequently beget connubial discord. 
His heterodoxy is generally unbearable to her. Bred 
at her father’s, in his superstition, she tries with the 
logic of her personal blandishments to make. a con- 
vert of her husband. Persuasion failing, she makes a 
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personal cause of his persistent scepticism. She be- 
comes reticent and sulky, and the weak husband, appre- 
hending lest matters may take a serious turn, yields his 
‘point at the feet of his fairadversary. Young Bengal | 
dines like a thorough Englishman at the Great Eastern, 
and relishes the dishes and the contents of decanters with 
great zest. But if he sweetens his breath and drowns 
the offensive smell of brandy and garlic, with a dose of 
lavender, it is for the feat of an orthodox wife he 
does so. If he is orthodox at home and _ outlandish . 
elsewhere, it is because his wife is orthodoxy personified. 
Happily such instances of perverseness and peevish- 
ness are exceptional. The Hindu wife is generally an 
exalted specimen of her sex. Calm and dispassionate, 
‘she is always willing to view her lord as no less 
than perfection itself. Her forbearance and patience 
are Job-like. In overlooking his sins and shortcomings, 
her conduct is truly exemplary. Slow to take offence, 
charitable in construing his acts having the semblance 
of impropriety, she is truly angelic in her deportment. 
‘Jealousy she undoubtedly has, but it is so well cir- 
cumscribed by her modesty and virtue as_ rarely to 
manifest itself in her disposition or action. As a rule, 
it may be predicated, she is ardently beloved. Her 
advent in the house is looked upon as the advent of 
luck and fortune. We have a common saying, that 
where women are ill-treated, fortune decayeth. Cruelty 
to females is looked upon as portending sure mis- 
fortune. In popular estimation, the perpetrator of 
cruelty is no better than a monster. There is 
nothing in our social code, prescribing the forms of 
honour due to the softer sex. Such forms are detest- 
able to our females. Englishmen are therefore under 
the impression, that a Hindu wife is treated by her — 
husband as a slave. A falser idea than this cannot 
be conceived. The Hindu wifeis not a whit less 
honoured: than her English sister. The fact that 
a wife here or a wife there receives improper treat- . 
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ment at the husband’s hand does not sustain the gene- 
ralization of the slavery of the Indian womanhood. 
Much misconception exists on this head among Eng- 
lishmen, and we trust that as they know more fully | 
of our females, it would pass away from their minds. 
The Hindu wife is frequently thoughtless and un-— 
reasonable. She has no knowledge of the laws of health, 
and hence her children are constantly ill. They are made 
to eat more than they can digest, aggravating their 
otherwise invalid condition. She herself is neglect- 
ful of her food, drink, and raiment. Though very 
hungry, she would hold on for no other reason than be- 
cause it is her own sweet caprice to do so. She would 
shiver in the cold, lest by putting on a petticoat the elder- 
ly females give her the sobriquet. of “Ma’am Sahib.” 
Home education of children in Bengal there is liter- 
ally none. They are taught to fall prostrate be- 
fore the gods, to revere Brahmins and to observe the 
numerous rites and festivals with the greatest scrupulo- 
sity. They are never taught to love and adore truth for 
its own sake. It is only when a lie is passed off to the 
mother, that the urchins incur her displeasure, too evan- | 
escent to have any wholesome effect. Patience, per- | 
severance, and sclf-denial, are never taught as necessary 
virtues. There is not much harmony .of opinion 
between husband and wife. Their principles and 
notions are often divergent. They have one idea in 
~ common, and that is the welfare of the children, but even 
here, the means employed to attain it are different. 
Brought up in a nursery where conflicting ideas thrive in | 
chaotic luxuriance, the children are ushered into life — 
without a consistent breeding. Placed in the midst of 
his avocations, perpetually diverting his attention from 
— family affairs, the char acter of the children as a matter of © 
course becomes her subjective reflex and not his, It takes | 
them years to rid themselves of the ideas put into their 
_ head in their infancy ; but even here the demolition is 
not thorough; Weakness, cowardice, timidity, and apathy, 
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are not completely eradicated, and some of their best 
faculties remain undeveloped. 

One of the stirring topics, which divide native | 
society at the present day, is the emancipation of our 
females. The so-called emancipation has become a fazt 
accompl2, but its scope is extremely limited. Whatever pro- 
gress has been achieved in this direction is owing to the 
indefatigable efforts of our brethren of East Bengal, 
who, whatever their other faults may be, possess an 
amount of moral courage and zeal which are really com- 
mendable. The tenets of the progressive Brahmos 
have destroyed once for all the pales and barriers of 
Hindu seclusion, and if a few Hindu females attend 
drawing-rooms and balls, theatres and other public 
haunts, “the credit is entirely due to our Brahmo bre- 
thren of the East. As is the lot of all reformers, the 
Brahmos have been much vilified for their go-ahead 
policy. Their forwardness has been caricatured on 
the stage and by penny-a-line writers. Naturally, the 
extreme conservatives hate female cmancipation as a 
pernicious evil, and discourage it to the utmost of their 
power. Intermediate between them and _ the radi- 
cals, we have the liberal—conservatives forming the bulk 
of the community. These admit the virtues of eman- 
cipation, but state that the time has not arrived for 
emancipating our females Their objections are :— 

fFirst.—"-mancipation should follow the capability 
on the part of males of protecting females from insult 
and injury inthe world outside. Nothing is more fool- 
ish on the part of aweak husband than to expose his. 
wife to insult and injury which he would be powerless 
to prevent. 

Second—Emancipation should follow female edu- 
cation. Unless the woman be thoroughly educated, it 
isimpolitic to subject her to temptations which she 
would be powerless to resist. 

Third—Emancipation should be made a sequence 
of religious education of the female. va the wife 
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was of tried virtue, to allow her to mix _in society 
would be a curse. . ie: 

FourthEmancipation is impossible, so long as the 
female is not decently clad. As it is, the dress of our 
females partially covers their nudity. 

Fifth.—Emancipation is expensive and unsuited to 
the circumstances of all. It will necessarily subject the 
male members to certain expenses after dress and fineries, 
which they are incapable of defraying. ! 

Sixth—Emancipation has a tendency to create in 
our females a habit of neglect towards the nursing 
of their children, and the execution of household 

duties. | 
: Seventh,—Emancipation, if allowed, should be limit- 
ed in its extent. A wife should be allowed to see her 
friends only in the company of her husband. 

It is unnecessary to examine the validity of the 
above objections. The principle at their root is a dis- 
trust of femalc virtue—-a form of man’s innate jealousy, 
and is adhered to with remarkable obstinacy. 

Another topic, which is causing much disagreement 
among us, is the dress of males. Here weare in the 
throes of a mighty revolution. From the primitive 
dhooti (five yards’ cloth) to the elaborate pantaloon and 
coat, cut after the newest fashion, our wardrobc is a 
museum of dresses. A European has only to visit an 
assembly of natives to be convinced that in our dress, we 
have the utmost liberty conceivable. A Brahmin ap- 
pears in costume which is purely of Mussulman conven- 
tion, while another would pass for an Englishman were 
it not for his black complexion. In other cases, our 
_ dress is the permutation of the two. At home, it is the — 
_ primitive one adopted by our ancestors. It consists of | 
a piece of cloth wrapped round the waist, descending 
to the knee, and is admirably adapted to a tropical 
climate like ours as an ordinary costume. For out-door 
purposes, this dress has not the virtues of decency. We 
supplement it by putting on a shirt and wrapping our 
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trunk. with another piece of cloth about three yards 
inlength. If we havea national dress in Bengal, it is — 
this, In the North-West Provinces, they put on a head- 
gear, which is indispensable. People going to visit 
Europeans wear a pantaloon, a tight gown, and a head-. 
gear resembling Saturn’s ring. This is now the native 
official dress, and bears the stamp of traditional authori- 
tativeness, To change this is impossible, however strong 
may the inclination of our countrymen be. Quite 
recently, a move was made by certain native officials to 
change the ‘Saturn’s ring’ for a brimless cap, and 
Government had to lecture them sharply for trying to 
introduce an innovation quite opposed to the traditions of 
ages, and so the ‘brimless cap’ was doomed. ‘ Saturn’s: 
ring’ is a very uncomfortable head-dress, when one has 
to wear it in the presence of his superiors, and 
long. Nevertheless, the lesson taught by our paternal 
Government is worth remembering. It is this, that we 
should not change our dress with the weather-cock. It 
is lamentable that there should be a want of uniformity 
in this respect, and that our public assemblies should 
exhibit the features of a motley crowd with variegated 
colours and fantastic costumes. 

In reforming the native dress, the question of 
nationality has been scveral times mooted. It is 
amusing to hear people talk of ‘their nationality’ in 
this respect, and their patriotic feelings are greatly 
wounded if you propose areform. To stick to a par- 
cular form of costumes is the height of absurdity. 
In no civilized country has a particular form of 
dress been a constant quantity. Had it been so, 
the costume worn by the ancestors of our rulers would 
have been still in vogue. No respectable Englishman 
would make his appearance in society with the costume 
of the Elizabethan era on his person. The student of 
English history is perfectly conversant with the fate of 
the tight trousers and big perwigs, which at one time 
constituted the court dress, Again, the dress, which 
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in this country is styled the national dress, is no more 
national than the European coat and hat. It is only 
the Moslem costume simplified and economized. The 
Moslem Nabob, would not be content unless his head- — 
gear weighed twenty pounds, we are content with a 
weight of five pounds only. His trousers was suffi- 
ciently wide to admit of the entrance of a camel, we are 
for reducing it into six inches in diameter. Where 
his gown would absorb twenty yards of ordinary cloth, 
we restrict it to three. 

We proceed to the examination of the status sf 
the son. The word ‘son’, in its legal sense, includes the 
grandson and great orandson in the male line. With 
the Hindus, nothing is so much an object of abhorrence 
as to be without male issuc. However charitable 
or pious he may have been, a Hindu cannot expect sal- 
vation unless blessed with male issue. Such a want 
can only be dispensed with by one who has taken a 
vow to renounce the world and live and die an an- 
chorite. 

There are twelve kinds of sons, and they are thus 
classified by Jajnyvalkya. %—The legitimate son of the 
body. 2.—The son of an appointed daughter equal to 
him. 3.—Theson of the wife is one begotten on her by 
an appointed kinsman sprung from the same original 
stock (with her husband) or by another duly authorized. 
-4.—A male child secretly brought forth (by a married 
woman) in the mansion (of her lord) is considered as a 
son of concealed birth. 5-—QOne born of an unmarried 
woman. 6.—A son of the twice marricd, is one born ofa 
- woman (by a second marriage.) 7.—A son given is one 
who is made a gift of by his father or mother. 8—The 
son bought is one sold by his parents. 9.—A son made 
is one (born of other parents and) adopted by a man | 
for himself, 10.—A son self-given, is he who gives him-_ 
self to another. 11.—A son of a pregnant bride is one 
accepted while yet in the womb of the bride.: 12—A 
deserted son. Manu is for raising the number of recog+ 
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nized sons to thirteen, while the Dattaka-mimansa* would. 
make it fifteen. But whether it is twelve or fifteen, the 
authorities are unanimous in making the other sons 
- competent substitutes on the failure of the son of the 
body.f In the present age, it is only the Dattaka (the 
son given) who can be “made a fit substitute. The 
ceremony by which the substitution is legalized, is called 
adoption. 

It is a mistake to suppose that adoption is pecu- 
liar to Hindu civilization. It is a relic of an ancient 
civilization which was all pervading, and its universality 
affords strong grounds for concluding that it was in- 
dispensably needed to maintain the compactness of 
the social organism. Adoption was prevalent among 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, and after the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire, was one of the ties which 
arrested the downfall of socicty. It has been proved 
by jurists, that adoption, or to call it by its technical 
name, agnation, is one of those legal fictions without 
which society could never have “escaped from its 
swaddling clothes and taken its first step towards 
civilization.”} It allowed the creation of an artificial 
tie between persons who had previously been stran- 
gers,, to replace the social want caused by the 
failure of blood relations. It was fostered in Furope by 
considerations of a political character. In India its 
political character is mystified by a veil of ritualism. 
As in many other: things, the ritualistic clement 
preponderates in this country, so in adoption. The 
Roman patriarch viewed the absence of heirs of his body, 
as an evil to the family, the commune, and the state. 
The Hindu Karta viewcd it not merely as a misfortune, 
but as contributing to his eternal damnation. It is 
striking, that adoption should he solemnized both in the 
East and West The Romans had their sacra-gentilicia. 








* A Hindu book on succession, &c. + Colebrook’s Dig., vol. III. 
+ Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 27. 
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which exercised no small influence on their law of 
adoption. The death of each member of a Roman 
family was observed with certain ceremonies, and 
succession to the estate of the deceased very often 
depended upon their performance. In the same way, 
the introduction of an agnate was celebrated with other 
rites. In India, the custom is to celebrate certain rites 
on the occasion. Of these,the principal is the Putrestt- 
yag, which with the twice-born classes is indispensable 
to constitute the validity of an adoption. No adoption 
can be valid unless there ts the act of giving and taking, 
preceded by the interchange of suitable words between 
the adoptive and the natural fathers. It is now a settled 
thing, that among Sudras (servile castes) no ceremonies 
need be performed. It is sufficient if there have been - 
unconditional giving and taking. 

Considering that the Hindu law cannot tolerate 
the idea of a man dying without issue, it is no wonder 
that it should empower everybody to adopt. Asa rule, 
all persons are competcnt to adopt, whether they are 
householders or ascetics, married or unmarried. Even 
persons excluded from inheritance, such as the impo- 
tent, the out-caste, the born-blind, deaf, or dumb, the 
idiot, and the leper, are competent to adopt for the 
performance of the obsequal rites, but they are required 
to perform a penance before the adoption is effected. | 
When there is a son of the body or grandson or great- 
grandson capable of rendering spiritual beneft to the 
-manes of the deccased, a son cannot be adopted, and 
the same incapacity exists where one has already been 
adopted, competent to perform those spiritual duties. 
A widow is disqualified from adopting, unless expressly 
authorizéd by her lord todo so. There is a distinction 
between sons who can be taken in adoption and those 
who cannot. An only son aswell as the eldest son 
cannot be given away to be adopted. Itis immoral, 
though not illegal, to adopt a boy who is not of the 
same caste or otherwise disqualified. All prohibited 
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relations, vzz., persons whose mother the adopter was 
not competent to marry, cannot be adopted. Brothers, 
paternal and maternal uncles, daughter’s sons and sis- 
ter’s sons are excluded, but this exclusion is not appli- 
cable to the Sudras. In selecting boys for adoption, a 
near kinsman should be preferred to a distant one. 
If otherwise selected, the adoption is not bad. With 
Brahmins, Kshatryas, and Vaishyas, the time for adoption 
is extended till their investiture with the characteristic 
thread, with the Sudras till marriage. No child of the 
former castes can be adopted after the investiture 
aforesaid, and of the latter class after marriage. 

When a son is legally adopted, his severance from 
his natural father’s family is complete. He forfeits his 
birth-right and becomes to his putative father a 
perfect stranger. There is, however, a class of adopted 
sons who legally represent both their natural and adop- 
tive fathers. They are called the Dwyamashyayana sons, 
which interpreted means “the son of two mothers.” An 
only son can be adopted in the Dwyamashyayana form. 
The Dwyamashyayana sons are of two kinds, the zztya 
(or absolute) and the azzfya (incomplete). When both 
the natural father and the adopter stipulate to the 
effect, “this is son of us two,’ the son is called in 
relation to the latter the zztya or complete. Where the 
ceremony of tonsure of the son was performed by his 
natural father, and the adopter commenced the ceremony 
of the investiture with the sacred thread and performed 
the subsequent ntes, the son is called the auztya Dwya- 
mashyayana. The rights belonging to the two descrip- 
tions of sons are different. The azztya has only a 
life-right in the adopter’s property, whereas the xztya 
obtains an estate in fee. It follows from what has been 
stated above, that the adopted son is bound to perform 
the funeral ceremonies of the adoptive father and mother 
in the same manner as a son of their body, and enjoys 
the rights and status of a son sprung from her 
loins. A son, born after one has been adopted, is 
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entitled to a double share, and this rule holds good 
where there are more sons than one born. So a zztya 
inherits the estate of his two fathers, and offers them 
the libations of water and funeral cakes. 

_ Before we close this chapter, it is necessary to advert 
to the rules of primogeniture, which prevails in this 
country. The rule of primogeniture is very limited in 
its-operation, It is dependent upon special custom and 
applicable to special kinds of property or right. ‘“ Where 
property is impartible in its nature, as a az, or ancient 
zemindari, the succession devolves upon the eldest 
son, The eldest son is the son who was born first, 
and not the first-born son of a senior wife.”* There 
must, however, be the clearest proof, that the custom is 
an ancient one and followed by the family. Primo- 
geniture is the fossil of a custom which was almost 
universal. In Europe, it dates from the rise of the 
Carlovingian Empire, when the Emperor granted 
benefices to his trusted adherents. History tells us, 
that they were at first held during his pleasure, and 
on his successors becoming weak and imbccile, were 
converted into heritable ficfs according to a defined 
engagement between the grantor and grantce. The 
feudal system lent its aid in making primogeniture 
popular. It would be interesting to investigate how 
primogeniture travelled into this country, or whether 
it was indigenous. Possibly it was wafted to us when 
feudalism caused such a gigantic upheaval of society in 
Europe. If it was indigenous, it affords an additional 
proof that the Hindus were at one time a military 
race, as mere civil polity’ cannot god-father such an 
institution. This latter presumption becomes all the 
more cogent, because up to this day though property 
follows the course of succession, either per strzpes or per 
capita, right to an office belongs to the eldest son. The 
ravages of time and changes of political rule have not 
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succeeded in obliterating this communal landmark. 
Primogeniture was closely allied to patriarchal Govern- 
ment. In village communities, public offices are 
still open to the eldest son only. The modern 
Hindu code ignores the rule of primogeniture. Our 
ancient Icgislators felt it a necessity to arm the 
eldest son with all the powers of a patriarch, and it was 
impossible for him to have a paramount sway over the 
dependent members of his family, either for good or evil, 
unless he had the sole inheritance of paternal property. 
It would be out of place here to enter into any 
discussion of the excellencies and demerits of primo- 
geniture in the abstract. But it would be well to point 
out some of the effects which have followed from its 
absence in this country. On.the very threshold, the con- 
dition of the present class of the zemindars attracts our 
attention. It is painful to witness an important class of 
the community being impoverished day by day. Some of 
the members of the landed aristocracy of the country 
have sunk. into obscurity, if not abject ruin. Their 
properties have cither passed into the hands of strangers 
or become encumbered as to be past redemption. 
The zemindari business cannot certainly be said 
to be unprofitable. For while the annual value of land 
is daily rising to admit of enhancement of rent of 
the tenantry, and while the tenantry are compressible 
and the revenue duc to the State is fixed in perpctuity, 
the zemindar is on the wane. The zemindar’s gains are 
hourly increasing, while his liability is a constant quan- 
tity. Is it possible to conceive of a system of land 
tenure more favourable to the landholder than the one we 
have? It is all profit and no loss to him. And yet 
in the face of this his ruin is progressing. | 
It is the fashion with a class of people to attri- 
bute the ruin of the landholders to the oppressive 
exactions of the bunniahs (money-lenders), and 
Government has recently extended its protection 
to the oppressed. Money-lenders have been declared 
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incapable of purchasing in execution-sales. the pro- 
perty of their debtors without the leave of the court, 
and other legal impediments have been thrown in 
the way of sale. However generous the intentions 
of Government may be, however inexpedicnt the anni- 
hilation of the old landholder class may be on grounds of 
public policy, there can be no question that the pro- 
tection accorded by the State instead of averting their 
downfall will accelerate it. The measure inaugurated 
by Government does not go to the root of the disease 
which the zemindari body has fallen a prey to. It is 
directed against such of its secondary symptoms as 
are far removed from the seat of the ailment. 

One of the causes which have contributed to the 
degeneracy of the modern landholders is the absence 
of the law of primogeniture in the country. In the 
absence of reliable statistics on the subject, it is im- 
possible to prove our position inductively. Wecan only 
attempt at an @ prior? demonstration, In the first 
place, it is quite obvious that the present rules 


of succession leave the door of partition of estates 


wide open. On _ the full owners death, they are 
possessed by the entire body of heirs, and are split 
up into as many fractions as there are heirs. [ach co- 
parcenor may part with his interest, and there is nothing 
to prevent him from alicnating it toa stranger. Once a 
stranger finds ingress, the chances are, by applying 
the thin end of the wedge, he becomes proprietor of the 


entire estate. 


In the second place, circumstanced as the zemindar 
is, It is generally his wont to lead a life of ease and luxury. 
He is in many districts a live prince, and it is his misfor- 
tune to be so in prosperity and adversity. Whether 
a particular year be. a year of plenty or scarcity, 
whether his agents be diligent or indifferent in the 
realization of rent, he must have money, anyhow, for 
maintaining his rank and style. Other resources fail-— 
ing, he must borrow, whether he is the proprietor of 
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a fraction or the whole. It is one thing for a whole 
proprietor to borrow, and quite another for a_ part 
proprietor. The chances which the latter has of. re- 
payment are fewer than what the former has. Such 
are the evils which, but for the want of a rule of pri- 
mogeniture, have seized the zemindars as a class. 

The middle classes, comprising large tenure-hold- 
ers, farmers, and superior class tenants are similarly 
affected. All the evils, following the track of partition of 
properties and the introduction of strangers into the 
ownership thereof, exist full-blown. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DAUGHTER. 


While the son is heralded into the world amidst 
acclamations of joy, and a jubilee is celebrated in the 
house in honor of his birth, that of the daughter is 
observed with a heaviness of heart and with feelings not 
absolutely pleasurable. The mother thinks, that after 
all she has given birth to a daughter. Paterfamilzas is 
a little annoyed at the occurrence, and being always of 
matcr-of-fact proclivities counts upon the expenditure 
of around sum of moncy after the baby’s marriage, as 
a sure misfortune. JZaterfamilias harbours some- 
what similar sentiments. In certain cases it is not so, 
especially where the daughter is considered as an object 
of future gain, or where she is the first-born child of 
young parents, or where the old people of the family 
can afford to be fond. Generally speaking, while young, 
brothers have something like an animus towards their 
sisters. The latter are viewed as born to impoverish 
the family. <A distinction is made in poor households, 
between the two uterine relations, in regard to food 
and clothes. While play-fcllows, the brother has some- 
thing like a right to annoy, insult, and ill-treat the 
sister. While ill, she is not so scrupulously nursed 
as he is. 

It is a happy sign of the times, that, the girl is not 
so much an object of indifference as she used to be. In 
respectable and well-to-do families, she shares with her 
brother the smiles of parents,—their care and affection. 
In some cases, she is an object of greater interest than he. 
While very young, she evinces an amount of affectionate 
-concern for the parents, which is very gratifying to 
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parental feeling. Is it illness? She is beside you—a 
nurse in miniature. 

It would not satisfy the vanity of our countrymen 
to be told, that in the education of the daughter they 
still evince much indifference. At one time it was con- 
sidered impolitic and absurd. It was a source of pecu- 
niary loss to the family to have a daughter, and people 
thought that to spend money after her education was to 
increase the bulk of that loss. Our patriarchs objected 
to the education of females on the score of inexpediency. 
‘Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise’, was ad- 
visedly applied by them to the inmates of the Zenana. 
They perccived in Zenana education the decline of female 
virtue and submission, and the growth of vices which 
female flesh is heir to. Itis some consolation, that in this 
respect the Bengali patriarch was not much behind his 
English brother. If in England, it required the pen ofa 
Sydney Smith to dispel the ‘prejudices of the English peo- 
ple against the tuition of females, it is no wonder that in 
India they would be in existence. Thanks to the disin- 
terested endeavours of Drinkwater Bethune, and to 
missionary zeal, female education has taken root in the 
Jand. There are now hundreds of schools in existence 
all over the country, in which our girls are being taught, 
The philanthropic cfforts of the lady members of the 
Zenana Mission of the Church of England are already 
bearing golden fruit, and however indifferent our coun- 
trymen may be, the light of knowledge has penetrated 
into our Zenana to quicken its inmates, Every Hindu 
mother is now anxious to see her daughter educated, 
She even goes to the length of paying tuition fees, which 
ten years back, nobody ever dreamt of. Education in a 
girl is now esteemed a qualification by her father, and the 
would-be husband’s ambition is associated with her 
becoming his private secretary or accountant, in full 
possession of the necessary qualifications. 

Already girls of education, and accomplishments 
are in great demand in the nuptial market. In adjust-_ 
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ing the marriage portion, education and accomplish- 
ments of girls form an important item of calcu- 
lation. Irrespective of the feelings of the Head of a 
family, education of girls finds tacit encouragement, if 
not the active support of the female members. With the 
elderly females, it has become a question of domestic 
policy, which must be carried out, for the weal of the 
juvenile members of their sex. Apart from expediency, 
our matrons fecl pleasure in witnessing the intellectual 
advancement of a succeeding generation of their race, 
which they had the misfortune to look upon as forbid- 
den ground. We have seen many instances of Mater- 
familias complaining of her intellectual blindness, and 
incidentally storing up in her mind crumbs of infor- 
mation, which her daughter or grand-daughter had 
slipped while getting up her lesson. 

This disposition on the part of the matrons is 
increasing in a geometrical ratio, and has re-acted on 
the feelings of males. All this is extremely cheering. 
Our schoo] unions and debating clubs have discussed 
ad nauseam the virtues of the intellectual regeneration 
of our females. The press has never ceased to expose 
the hollowness of popular prejudices against it.’ 
Circumstanced, therefore, as Hindu feeling is at the 
present day, there is hardly a voice raised against Its 
expediency, and the utility of female education is 
admitted in as clear a language as it could be. But theo- 
retical adoption of a truth is one thing, and its practi- 
cal adoption quite another. This is manifest in the 
cause of female education, and educated Bengal has 
yet to show by his deeds, that he prizes the regeneration 
of his daughter and sister as an unmixed good. At 
present, there are certain causes which operate as an 
impediment. The early marriage of our girls is decidedly 
an impediment. Early marriage cannot be done 
away with, but if parents and young husbands were less 
apathetic, home education would assuredly thrive.. In 
this respect, their action has hitherto been more spas- 
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modic than systematic or sustained. At one time 
girls are made to getup their lessons as galley-slaves, 
and at another there is a total collapse. 

| Another difficulty is the absence of the conditions, 
which are essential to the acquisition of knowledge. If 
in the case of male education, observation, conversation, 
and lectures are great helps, there is no reason why they 
should be otherwise in the case of females. Secluded 
as our females are, the book of Nature is a sealed book 
to them. Confined as they are, there is not the least 
possibility of their deriving any information on any 
subject without the medium of books. Book-learning 
is all they can aspire to, and it is at best a vicious means 
of intellectual culture. 

A third difficulty is the character of our female’s 
occupation. A girl of thirteen nursing her baby is 
not precisely in a position to get up arule of syntax or 
a proposition of Euclid, and intellectualism has not 
attained that amount of perfection as to smother motherly 
feelings. It should also be remembered that the girl 
has a husband, to whom certain obligations and offices 
are due, and a household to govern and control. 

While our femalcs are beset with difficulties in ac- 
quiring knowledge, they are better learners than the 
males. It is curious, but nevertheless true, that the apti- 
tude of females to learn is greater than that of the young- 
er members of the opposite sex. Bengali girls are 
noted for their quickness of apprehension and retentive- 
ness of memory. Their reasoning faculties are however 
weak. To remedy this defect would be a hopeless task. 
Not to speak of its being constitutional with them, the 
appliances at the disposal of our educationists stand in 
need of considerable improvement. It is lamentable, 
that there should be very few books fit to be placed in our 
females’ hands. As a rule, our standard books have 
much of the coarseness and indelicacy of thought and 
expression, which should not be devoured by our daugh- 
ters and sisters, The teaching agency is also of an 
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inferior character. European ladies, who work in the 
cause, are not good Bengali scholars, and consequently 
are out of their element when they proceed to teach our 
females their own mother tongue. The wives of native 
converts, who have identified themselves with zenana 
teaching, do not, asa rule, command that amount of 
respect, without which no system of education can ever 
succeed. They are looked upon as ‘ perverts’ from the 
faith of their ancestors and fromtheir ancestral nation- 
ality. Their hybrid dress, nasal twang, and foreign 
forms of speech afford to their young pupils a fund ‘of 
merriment. 

The progress which native girls make during their 
pupilage at school does not deserve the name. It is 
confined to a few primers which help them to read easy 
tales and works of fiction. Grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic find a place in the curriculum, but nothing 
like a systematic study of these branches is attempted. 
To read and write, keep accounts, and do needlework, 
are the highest scholastic aspirations of our females. 
The sale of cheap dramas vomited by the native press, 
as well as the consumption of dyed-wool are increasing 
beyond all proportion. With the spread of female 
education, the reading of noxious literature has _be- 
come almost abnormal. There is not a house which 
is free from them, and the cry is, “still they come.” 
For the sake of these, our young women are fast 
becoming oblivious of their houschold duties or 
avoiding them as a drudgery. The Hindu kitchen, 
hitherto replete with gastronomic interest, is now almost 
a grave-yard, and our “lassies shun it as a coarse, com- 
monplace, and sickening craft. Woollen neckties, and 
night-caps, socks, and shoes, and woollen luxuries are 
finished off by their delicate needle and thimble, but 
one must send for the tailor to make babies’ clothes, 
quilts, and beddings. 

- It would be unfair on’ our part to deny the modi- 
cum of good, which female education has. done to the 
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country. A class of female writers have of late sprung 
up, who are an honour to their sex. Their writings dis- 
play a richness of imagery, a happiness. of expression, 
an unvarnished simplicity of thought which agreeably 
commend themselves to our feelings. We wish them 
heaven’s choicest blessings, and a glorious career in the 
Temple of Fame. | 
Female education is destined to work wonders 
in this country. As yet, the action of acultured female 
mind has been infinitesimally small. It is infinitesimal 
in its action on the husband, infinitesimal on the son. 
Our women’s accomplishments only f/lease us—no 
more. We carnestly hope for the day when they would 
animate and vivify us, to work in the cause of national 
progress, | 
To return to the daughter. It is notorious that 
in spite of her being an object of comparative neglect, 
she is rarely cheerless or ill. Her physical develop- 
ment is so rapid that when only nine, she looks 
three years older, and forces her parents to be 
uneasy on account of her marriage. Will it be believed. 
that to arrest her development, the poor creature is 
sometimes put on half-dict? Her growth and develog- 
ment are viewed with apprehension. She is consi- 
dered to be growing like a _ plantain tree, and 
when the arta thinks of her being on the brink of 
puberty, his anxicty is such that “even water docs not 
go down his throat.” He fears cternal shame ahd 
degradation yawning before him. So that, before the 
signs of puberty appear, she is wedded with the greatest 
despatch possible. If it had been his anxiety only 
the Karta’s position would have been comparatively 
enviable, but many things else conspire to make his 
mind a veritable hell on earth. Not to speak of the 
perfidy of the priest and astrologer who negotiate the 
contract, not to speak of the countless difficulties raised 
by the female friends of the intending couple, the dower . 
demanded is so exorbitant as to frighten the Karta 
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out of his wits. The bridegroom’s father says, ‘My son 
is a B. A. of the University. He must have three pounds 
of gold, a gold watch and chain, and other parapher- 
nalia to boot.’ These terms become the topic of much 
discussion, and if inability is pleaded, the negotiations 
break off without further ceremony. The Bengali adage 
‘relating to marriage is, “first mind, then time, and lastly 
“money;” but the enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century has inverted the natural order of the prelimi- 
naries of a marriage contract, and the price of the 
marriage is so much hasgled for as to “ out-Shylock 
even Shylock” himself. All this is annoying, but the 
bride’s father has got other expenses to incur, whether 
he wills it or no. He must provide for a sumptuous din- 
ner on the night of the nuptials;—never mind, whether 
his means permitted him or not. The nuptials over, 
‘the poor man has to pay a perquisite to this Brahmin 
and that astrologer, to this servant of the bridegroom 
and that nurse of his father, till he becomes sick of 
paying. With the departure of the bride for her, new 
home, he again breathes the breath of life. His new 
relations would not sometimes send her back as is the 
wont, for some omission made by him. He angrily 
cries out “never mind, let her not come back.” Vater- 
Familias fecls sorely distressed. It is whispered abroad 
that want prevented him from bringing back the bride to 
his house. The Karta feels degraded and addresses 
himself to supply the omission. In plain English, 
the Karta pays money or gives clothes and_ valua- 
bles to the injured party by way of reparation. _ 

The above is no colored picture. Daughter’s mar- 
riage has, of late, become a task of singular difficulty, 
and the Karta groans under it. With other nations, love 
is the prelude to marriage, with us love does not at all | 
enter into the composition of a nuptial contract. In 
such contracts, the dominant motive is gold, and an 
unnatural desire to fleece her father or guardian without 
the least compunction. In Hindu society, a daughter’s 
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father is esteemed as a great milch cow, who must 
be milked till there is the last drop of blood in his 
veins. It is difficulty akin to this, that induces parents 
in the North-West to commit the horrible crime of 
infanticide. It is perpetrated to avert the shame and 
‘humiliation attendant on daughter’s marriage, and 
though a law has been passed to arrest further mischief, 
its operation cannot be successful, and cannot be 
expected to be so, till our social ideas relating to mar- 
riage undergo a radical change. Several movements 
were sect on foot from time to time to reform our 
system of marriage, and to introduce a spirit of le- 
niency in the matter of the marital exaction. That 
enlightened patriot of Behar, Moonshi Peari Lal, spared 
no pains to weed out the abuses which have formed 
a part of the system, But the results have been wholly 
unsuccessful for reasons which deserve to be here 
enumerated. 

First. Thehandof the male has, according to the 
‘traditions of the country, a marketable value,—a value 
set upon it by our ancient lawgivers and sages, 
and with the march of time is perpetually on the in- 
crease. It is now interwoven with the law of supply 
and demand, and consequently as the demand is increas- 
ing, the value must necessarily increase, 

Second, The absence of love inall nuptial contracts 
leaves’ the above rule quite undisturbed. If one of the 

_ motives to enter into such contracts had been love, there 
would assuredly have been many instances of departure 
from the economical rule. : 

Third. The inequality of age of the would-be 
couple is the mainstay of the rule, which obtains in the 
nuptial market. 

Fourth, The existing notions of our countrymen 
relating to the attainment of the girl’s puberty under 
the parental roof. | 

Whatever may be the causes, which have brought 
about this system of marriage, it is unquestionable 
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that its effect-on society is disastrous. Hundreds 
of men have been entirely denuded of their resources, 
on account of having had to marry their daughters 
according to the fashion in vogue. 

During the year succeeding the marriage, it is 
customary with the bride’s father to make periodi- 
cal presents to his son-in-law in the shape of sweet- 
meats, cloths, and money. Should the presents be trite, 
the giver is stigmatized asa beggar of rare stinginess, 
Should he venture to protest against it,a misunder- 
standing takes place between the two families, which 
sometime grows into an open rupture. All commu- 
nication between the two families is for the nonce sus- 
pended, and the poof son-in-law is placed between the 
two horns ofa dilemma. The daughter is denied the plea- 
sure of visiting her parents, and persecuted by her 
new relations, simply because they are not in good 
terms with her father. The period of her second mar- 
riage,* as itis called, draws nigh, and it being an auspi- 
cious ceremony, the two families forget their past animo- 
sities and are once more united in terms of friendship. 
The celebration of the second marriage is a gala day in 
a Hindu family, and the female members enjoy it to 
their hearts’ content. They are sumptuously feasted. 
Songs are sung, Jests and witty sayings, rather coarse, 
fill the atmosphere of the zenana, as to raise many a 
blush in the cheek of modest maidens. Some clay is 
made, and the guests and others are bedaubed with it 
to heighten the amusement. 

With the attainment of puberty, the daughter be- 
comesa great favourite of her parent’s tamily. Her 
visits to the paternal roof are looked onas an angel’s, few 
and far between. Her youth and beauty, the fewness 
and distance of her visits, combine to make her an in- 
carnation of Saraswati. Her mother .sheds many a 
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joyful tear to see her happy, and even the Karta partakes 
of his wife’s sentiment. New clothes and delicacies are 
bestowed on her in their native freshness, and she feels all 
the joys of a happy parental home. Her parents fre- 
quently invite her husband, and he is treated ‘son-in-law 
like’ under their roof. Great is the joy when the 
daughter’s conception takes place. Materfamilias re- 
pairs to her frequently to counsel her how to become a 
mother. The fifth and ninth months of her pregnancy 
are celebrated with ¢clat. It is customary with the 
daughter to be confined for the first time under her 
paternal roof, as the scrupulous care of a mother is 
esteemed a safeguard against all mishaps that befal 
during first confinement. Should the daughter bring forth 
a male child, AZaterfamilias adopts him as her husband. 
If a female, she is at once her co-wife. Many a 
joke is cracked at the babe’s expense, as from the 
mother’s bosom it is transplanted to its grandmamma’s 
nursery. Oh! who can describe the devotedness with 
which the old dame nurses the babe! She forgets all 
her worldly cares and anxicties, and the babe becomes 
the sole object of her endearment. | | 
Beloved as the daughter is after her marriage, and 
nursed with all assiduity, as she is, while passing 
through the severe ordeal of her first confinement, 
she reciprocates her affectionate feclings with her 
parents and the members of her parent’s family. 
In fact, it would be monstrous if she were otherwise. 
If they be in straitened circumstances, and she 
otherwise, of her own accord she helps them. It 
is no doubt delicate to plead their proverty before her 
husband, but she knows the ways and means. While her 
hand is busy in alleviating distress, her partner in life is. 
quite ignorant of it, if he be not a tacitly consenting party 
to it. If her husband be reluctant, she brings the weight 
of her influence and authority to bear upon him. While — 
ill, nothing can surpass the diligence and patience 
with which she nurses her parents. In this respect, 
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her exertions are more disinterested than those of her 
brothers. Woetoa parent who has no daughter to 
nurse him! By his bedside, she is as an angle, minister- 
ing to his comforts with a devotion which nothing can 
surpass. If the parent dies, who can describe the 
_daughter’s intense grief ? Her wailing and lamentation 
touch the cord of many a tender heart, and melt even 
adamant itself. 

To her brother she is always loving, though in 
some cases, the love is not equally reciprocated. To 
her brother’s children, she is always a fond relative, 
and if she be barren and have property to bestow, they 
are preferred to her husband’s relations. It is a well- 
known fact, that brother’s children are frequently adopted 
by their aunts. Strange, that she should be unfriendly 
towards her brother’s wife. The bad feeling between 
these two relatives has passed into a proverb. Mis-— 
chievous people say it is the securing of her brother’s 
heart by the latter, which makes the former jealous. 
This is merely a joke. Possibly, the question 
of precedence in the family is at the root of the 
misunderstanding. The former thinks that, as the 
daughter of the house, her s¢atus is higher than that 
of the latter. The latter resents this assumption as 
ultra vives, and thus from small beginnings, the two 
sisters-in-law break many a lance in the zenana court- 
yard. When they are hostile to each other, Mater- 
familias sides with her daughter. Paterfamzlias is in- 
different; while her brother secretly sides with his wife. 
If reconciliation is impossible, the fair adversaries cease 
to be on speaking terms. If matters get worse, 
they separate—the daughter going over to her hus- 
band’s. In some cases, they are great friends, In con- - 
versation, they display much humour in cracking Jokes — 
at each other’s expense to the infinite delight of the hear-. 
ers. To her sisters, the daughter is always affectionate 
and loving, though a sort of rivalry exists between them, 
when there is a difference in the position, affluence, 
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and wealth of their husbands. As litigants, sisters are 
implacable enemies, but it is doubtful how far they, and 
not their husbands, are to be blamed for it. 

From her husband’s death, the daughter becomes, in 
many cases, an inmate of her father’s, especially when 
she is childless, or looked down by her husband’s rela- 
tives. Under her parental roof, if her mother is old or 
infirm, she steps into her place as the household mis- 
tress, as wellas when the other female members are 
young and inexperienced. Asa mistress, the widowed 
daughter is apt to be a hard one. Devoid of 
children, and inured to a life of sorrow, all her softer 
feelings leave her, and she often becomes a scourge to 
maids and servants, and sometimes to the family mem- 
bers. If this high position is denied, she moves in a 
smaller orbit, either as her mother’s assistant in household 
work, or asanurse of the children. As anurse,she has 
rare qualities. It is to her sustained exertions and dis- 
interested care that many a Bengali owes his life. Who 
can describe the devotion with which she promotes the 
good of her father’s family! If her brother’s son is ill, 
she would not move from his bedside for days, and would 
abstain from food and drink. On her, falls the task 
of cooking. She is in the kitchen from dawn till mid- 
night, and it is only after all the members of the family 
had partaken of their meal, that she takes a few 
morsels. She gets up early in the morning, and after 
cleaning the house with the broom-stick repairs to 
the river to bathe and perform her daily ablutions, 
and then takes her seat in the kitchen. In her pray- 
ers, the happiness of her father’s family is asked, and 
they give her an impetus to the discharge of her 
work on the morrow. In well-to-do families, she has 
not this drudgery to go through. She remains in the 
father’s house as a general assistant. to her mother 
in the discharge of household functions. 

To say that in spite of her disinterested toils, the 
daughter is sometimes ill-treated, may appear strange. 
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It is nevertheless true. Strange, this ill-treatment pro- 
ceeds fromher father sometimes, and is followed up 
by the other members. Brothers sometimes turn 
her out of doors ostensibly for some peccadillo or 
other, but really because she and their wives do 
not agree. Sometimes she is considered as a burden on 
the family. Discarded by her parents and brothers, 
she accepts the duties of a menial sort in the family of 
some kind relative or friend. This is, however, a rare 
occurrence. Parental affection and brothers’ sympathy 
remain till the last day of her existence, and when she 
dies the parents enjoy a sense of relief. 

The rights of the daughter under the law require a 
passing notice. In the absence of male issue and his 
widow, the daughter inherits her father’s property. 
It is the virgin daughters who are preferred to the mar- 
ried ones, and of the married ones, preference is shown 
to those having sons or Ikely to bear sons. Barren and 
widowed daughters are wholly excluded from succession. 
The policy of the law in this respect is to encourage 
the marriage of virgins. It is reckoned as a necessity 
to secure the respectability of the family and the spiri- 
tual salvation of its fathers. The partiality of the law 
towards daughters, having male children, ts referable to 
the old principle of the offering of the funeral cakes 
and the libations of water to the manes of the deceased’s 
full owner. A daughter, whohas a daughter only and 
past.the age of child-bearing, is not entitled to inherit. 
Whether the daughter is virgin or married, she has only 
a life-interest. She is denied the rights of an absolute 
owner, and any alienation of paternal property, made 
by her without a legal cause or necessity, is null and 
void as against her father’s next heirs. In the case of 
more daughters than one, and competent to inherit, the 
estate is shared equally. Daughter’s sons inherit per 
capita and not fer stirpes. \Nhere there are a daughter 
and the sons of a deceased daughter, the daughter is pre- 
ferred to them. Though the widowed and sonless 
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daughters are excluded from inheritance, they are never- 
theless allowed maintenance, if destitute of the means 
of support.* This is the opinion of Vrihaspatit It 
is difficult to determine, how far this is a legal and not 
simply a moral charge. It is, however, legal, when they 
live in their father’s family. According to the Mithila 
school, the daughter’s succession is postponed to other 
male members of the family. Heritable right once 
vested in the daughter docs not become extinct until 
her death, either natural or civil. A daughter’s daughter 
cannot inherit, and the daughter’s son’s son labours under 
the same disqualification. Where a maiden daughter 
inherits paternal property, it goes on her death to 
her son, notwithstanding she may have re-married or 
had other sisters qualified to inherit. Where a maiden 
daughter does not inherit, the expense of her marriage 
and maintenance is a charge on the property of her 
father. A daughter’s adopted son inherits her paternal 
property. Where the Stridhan or separate property of 
the mother is heritable, sons are postponed to daught- 
ers, the virgins inheriting it first, and the others (not 
widowed) next. On default of heirs of her body, this 
species of the daughter’s property is inherited by her 
husband or her parents, according as it was _ his or their 
gift. So that where property is bequeathed to a daught- 
er by her father under a will, her husband has no_herit- 
able right therein. 


* Vede Vavyastta Durpuna, pp. 170 and 176. 
+ A Hindu sage, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WIDOW. 


IN a Hindu family, the position of the widow has 
about it a melancholy interest. From the moment of her 
lord’s death, she is taught to lead a forlorn life. The 
Shastras command her to abandon every comfort and 
desire. For the welfare of the manes of her husband, 
she has to live on one meal a day, and clothe herself 
so as to throw her personal charms to the utmost dis- 
advantage. She abstains from fish and flesh, and every 
sort of delicacy; she cannot arrange her hair, or see her 
image in the glass. She must compose herself to sleep 
on a common mat, without the luxury of a pillow or a 
mosquito-curtain. She is made to fast periodically, and 
perform penances ‘too numerous to be specified. To the 
gods she must be devout, to the Brahmins reverential, 
and to her husband’s relations meek and submissive. 
Had life her been one of self-denial for her spiritual 
welfare, there would have been some justification for it, 
but hers is a peculiar lot, uniting as it does, ascetism in 
regard to her own matters, and duties connected with the 
houschold. With JZaterfamilzas, household work is 
a labour of love. With the widow, it is generally 
a task. The widow is laden with so many unplea- 
sant domestic duties, that at times, she groans under 
their weight. A widow, in a family of ordinary means, 
is at once a kitchen-maid, a menial servant, a nurse, 
and a house-keeper. Her services, in many cases, are 
"more commanded than solicited. Where commanded, the 
principle underlying it is that whoever eats at the family 
board must contribute his or her share of labour for the 
benefit of the family. To the credit of the widow be it 
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said, that sometimes she works hard from simple disin- 
terestedness.. Without having begotten any children, she 
has all the qualities of a fond mother. As a nurse, her 
labours are unparalleled. To rear up the little ones, to 
put up with their thousand and one fancies, to sit beside 
their sick bed, and minister comfort are constitutional 
with her. To rise with the crowing cock, to look 
to the cleansing of the house, and to prepare the food, 
to set it before the young ones, are esteemed by her 
as her legitimate duties. She considers these as im- 
perative which must be discharged for the welfare of 
her husband’s relatives. _Widowhood in perpetuity 
may be an unmixed evil in Bengal, but its brightest 
feature is, the aid it has always lent to household man- 
agement, to the rearing of children, and to cheap living. 
Ask any native of Bengal you may, whether his training, 
his prosperity, aye his life, are not intimatcly associat- 

ed with the disinterested toils of a widowed relative, 
and he is sure to answer in the affirmative. 

When the widow is such an affectionate and ‘seri 
relative, it would be monstrous if the family-members 
werc unfriendly disposed to her. It has been our 
happy lot to come across widows who are honored 
and loved by the family with enthusiasm. In the 
absence of AZaterfamilias, the widow steps into her 
place and wields all her authority to the entire satis- 
faction of the family. The supremacy of her reign is 
encroached upon according as other fethale members 
attain the age of discretion sooner or latter. It is 
quite natural for them, when their hour is come, to ques- 
tion the authority of a usurper, and unless the autho- 
rity is slackened inthcir favour, and unless they obtain 
a share in the domestic administration, complications 
arise. In some instances, from small beginnings they 
assume a scrious shape, so as to threaten domestic 
peace. 

But if there is any phase in the widow’s character 
which outshines the rest, it is the stern asceticism 
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which pervades her entire life. Physical Suteeism* has 
been interdicted by. law, but moral Sutecism is still dor- 
mantin the breast of almost every Hindu widow. Her love 
for her departed lord is so profound, that at the sacrifice 
of her health and comforts, she rears up his image in her 
mind unimpaired and unfaded. Think of her abstain- 
ing from food for days, of filling the arches of heaven 
with incessant prayers for the benefit of his soul. Think 
of her abstaining from water for months. And then 
say, whether there is any other country under the sun, 
where love for the departed is cherished with such 
earnestness as it is in India. 

Our moral and religious feelings act and re-act on 
each other. It is exemplified in the case of the widow, 
when from a kind and loving relative, she is changed 
into a religious devotee, as she very frequently is, 
Religion is sweet to her, because it makes her obli- 
vious of her sorrows. Religion is sweet, because it 
secures the welfare of the family she lives in, Religion 
kindles in her bosom the prospect of a re-union with 
her lord hereafter. It is these feelings which make her 
pre-eminently religious. For her religious edification, 
she leaves her husband’s hearth and visits Benares, 
Brindaban, and other places of religious interest. 

For all her kind services, the treatment she receives 
from those she serves, is generally improper. She is often 
made the victim of fraud and chicanery. Vile pretexts 
are palmed upon her by way of justification. Simultane- 
ously with her husband’s death she is made to cast by her 
ornaments and jewels. The commands of the Shastras; 
are pleaded in support of this course. Some male member 
volunteers to be her trustee. If the widow has Govern- 
ment securities, the same policy of trust is resorted to. 
Occasionally, Paterfamilias invents a tale of distress 
and takes the securities as a loan, or some of the subter- 
fuge is adopted to deprive the widow of her effects. 
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* The practice of burning alive a widow on her husband’s pyre. 
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Suffice it to say that she is often fleeced by them. 
It istreatment like this which impels the widow to sue in 
a Court of Justice. In court, the widow is an unsparing 
litigant. To her strenuous efforts, deserving of a better 
cause, is to be ascribed the ruin of many well-to-do 
persons. Pertinacious in her attack and defence, when 
her adversary is her father-in-law or brother-in-law, the 
widow is all benevolence and charity to her spiritual 
preceptor and the Brahmin. It is her custom to adopt 
a Brahmin boy as her AAzksha putra (charity-son), and 
she rears him up as the child of her loins. 

She cclebrates for the welfare of her soul, many a 
ceremony, many a fijah (worship), in which her 
charity is open-handed. Brahmins and priests receive 
the lions’ share of the gifts, but the poor are not wholly 
forgotten. She sometimes erects poor-houses, and such 
is her self-denial, that she personally superintends 
the feeding of the poor for the whole day without 
taking a morsel of food herself. She builds temples 
for stray gods and goddesses, and endows those already 
established. To defray the expenses of a Brahmin’s 
son’s education and to give hima permanent shelter, 
are also her favourite acts. Though illiterate, she 
has ever been a friend of education. The annals of 
English education in Bengal attest it beyond a doubt. 
The names of Surnomoyi, Katyani, Saratsundari,” still 
ring in the ears of every student who has passed through 
the college or University curriculum. All this on the 
part of the widow is very commendable, Our regret is 
that sometimes for want of proper counsel she is not 
discriminating in her charity. 

When separated from her father-in-law’s family, 
and when she has not a brother’s son or sister’s son to 
rear up, the widow's affections take a wider range for 
operation. She becomes a philanthropic citizen, and she 
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* Bengali ladies who have founded eepoletbies and endowments 
for the education of the native youth. 
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is seen to erect a bathing Gh4t* here, a tank there, and 
other works for the welfare of the public. All this 
proceeds not froma love of fame, but a love of her 
spiritual welfare. 

However selfish may be the motives of her friends 
in counselling the widow to lead an austere life, it cannot 
be gainsayed that such a life is in unison with the com- 


‘mand of the Shastras. To the Hindu sages, nothing 


is so abominable as an unchaste woman, and if austerity 
of life is enjoined upon her on her lord’s death, it is with 
the view of maintaining her chastity inviolate. Living as 
they did, in comparatively rude times, they had sufficient 
prevision of what a sense of luxury would effect in her, 
and hence comforts and luxuries are interdicted. There 
isa considerable analogy between the edicts of our 
sages and those of the saints in the monkish times, 
and all honour is due to them for their noble ideas. 
But the best of ideas have their moral force for a time, 
and what are revered in one age are ignored in 
the next. Time was, when the widow would, with the 
greatest alacrity, ascend the funeral pyre which consumed 
the remains of her husband. Time was, when divested 
of all worldly concerns, she led a life of ascetic virtue. 
However unnatural the restraint on her desires might 
have been, she breathed a purer moral atmosphere. 
Religion put before her the prospect of heaven, and re- 
union with her lord. The law of the land threatened her 
with forfeiture, of her civil right on her falling off, 
and the commands of a native prince were shaped 
accordingly. 

But now the scene has changed. The religion 
contained in the Shastras has considerably lost its hold 
on the widow’s feelings. Western civilization has 
brought with it a host of luxuries too fascinating to be 
bore one The country has ‘aut into the hands of 
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rulers, in whose code, unchastity on the part of the | 
widow is neither a crime nor a wrong. The principle 
of once being vested the possessor cannot be divested 
is in full operation. A comparatively lax state of 
morals has been brought about by a life of ease and 
affluence. 

- Such being the startling nature of the change, 
it is no wonder that in sundry instances, the widow 
would fall off from her lofty pedestal of honour and 
virtue. It is but the inevitable sequence of altered 
sociological causes. The fact is, though we blush to tell 
it, that widow unchastity has become more frequent 
than heretofore. As yet the evil forms only an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Exceptional as it undoubted is, 
it has become one of the feeders to certain heinous offen- 
ces. Widow unchastity at present knows of no legal 
check. The only check which is of any effect is public 
opinion. What with the inoculation of native society 
with western ideas, public opinion is fast undergoing 
a marked change. In former times, widow unchastity 
had perpctually to be in terror of the ban of excom- 
munication, with its train of disgraces and humiliations. 
Modern society has become lenient in dealing with a 
widow’s failings. 

The remarriage of widows is well adapted to re- 
move a great many of the above evils. It is not our 
present purposc to enter into a lengthy discussion as to 
whether such remarriage is in unison with the spirit of 
Hindu religion. At one time in the social history of 
Bengal, our savants were pretty equally divided in 
opinion, on this point. Each party condemned the 
opinion of the other. Acrimonious disputes followed. 
Luckily the party for remarriage obtained the coun- 
tenance of Government and induced it to pass an Act 
making such marriage good and valid. The Act* is 
still in operation, and hence, whatever legal difficulty 
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_ stood in the way of remarriage of widows has ceased 
to exist. It is not an arbitrary interference by Govern- 
ment with the religion of the country., You may con- 
demn, if you choose, the spirit of the /er ¢ocz Act, but 
nevertheless there exists in different parts of India a 
custom sanctioning such marriages. In Assam, they 
are of frequent occurrence.* Among the Jat popula- 
tionof the Punjab, in the Mahratta territory, in Guzerat, in 
Southern India, they are not unusual. Hindu text writers 
are not even unanimou:. in condemning the remarriage. 
Thus, while the Vedas and Narada are in favor of giving 
the sanction, Manu is against it. People say that the 
text of Manu has been interpolated to bear the mean-_ 
ing it now docs, but it remains up to this day unproved.; 
According to Mant, Kalluka-Bhatta, and others, th¢ 
widow should follow her lord to the other world, or 
become a nun. To adopt the former course wai 
to suffer herself to be burnt alive with her husband’s, 
corpse. The procedure was something like the follow- | 
ing. She accompanied his corpse to the place of! \ 
cremation ‘ with dishevelled hair. She tasted bits of | 
firc, and sprinkled fried paddy in the way. After the = 
pyre had been kindled, and the corpse laid thereon, 
she ascended it cheerfully, and embraced it. While 
in this posture, her relations held her fast by means of 
long poles so as to make her escape impossible. This rite 
was called Swufeeism, once universal in the country. 
It was associated with the highest aspirations of our 
females, and was reckoned as a virtue screne. Such 
of them as had not the courage to perform the self- 
sacrifice could become nuns. While a second mar- 
riage was prescribed for those, who had at heart the 
joys of conjugal union. It is difficult to determine 
the causes which suspended the remarriage of widows 
in Bengal, especially among the superior classes. 
Possibly, it was the effect of Brahminism, which in the 
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latter days of Moslem rule, had been greatly on the 
ascendant. | 

At present, the question in regard to the remarriage 
of widows is not whether our religion allows it, but 
whether on the ground of expediency, it ought to be 
adopted as a popular institution of the land. Barring 
a few cases of confirmed orthodoxy, there is really 
no intelligent opposition to remarriage. But absence 
of opposition is one thing, and active Ree eh 
is another. Already remarriage has taken place by 
units only, of which some were unwilling converts. 
Gold and good prospects under Government were the 
prevailing motives in some of the earlier unions. The 
later ones were happily cases of a better type, and 
Brahmism furnished the motive. 

With a section of the educated natives, the objec- 
tions to remarriage are :— 

1. Widow marriage is opposed to the doctrines 
of the Malthusian school. 

2, Widow marriage is physically distasteful. 

3. Widow marriage is so much loss of labour to 
the family in which there are widows. 

4. Widow marriage is impolitic, because the female 
population already exceeds the male. 

It is not worth our while to refute these objections. 
We trust that with the advance of liberal sentiments, 
they would become things of the past. 

Under the Lex loci Act, the remarrriage of a widow 
is tantamount to her civil death, so far her late hus- 
band’s family is concerned. The tule has been made 
applicable to interests in existence at the time of the 
remarriage, and not interests zz futuro. Again, re- 
marriage does not confer on her any rights in her former 
husband’s effects, which but for her widowhood she 
was incapable of having. 

Before examining the séatus of the widow, and 
the manifold restrictions in the free exercise of her 
right, it may be interesting to inquire into the origin 
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of the latter. We are constrained to refer them to 
one cardinal principle, vzz., the innate sense of man’s 
superiority over woman,—a principle which was, at 
one period of the world’s history, the universal creed of 
man. To this, the Hebrew story of the first mother — 
being made out of the rib of her lord is to be ascribed. 
To this the moral subjection of the Hindu wife to 
her husband is to be referred. The patria potestas was 
fostered by it, when it viewed her as the patriach’s 
daughter, albeit she was his wedded wife. Say what 
John Stuart Mill and his followers may, there is even 
in refined Europe and radical America, a modicum 
of this principle, strong enough to thwart the poli- 
tical emancipation of the woman. In matters intellec- 
tual, man hastaken upon himself the functions of 
a dictator in prescribing what his females are to learry, 
and what to unlearn. Such is his jealousy, that he has 
already paled off aganst her certain branches of know. 
ledge as forbidden ground. Man’s selfishness ha ° 
chalked out already an arena for the females to be em- 
‘ployed in. He has deliberately interdicted the employ- 
ment of woman in certain callings and_ professions, 
which he thinks are his monopoly. The training of 
woman, even in the most civilized countries, has hitherto 
been like the rearing of a plant in a hot-house, to use 
Mr. Mill’s metaphor. It has not its boiling and freezing 
points. There she grows like a lily, powerless to with- 
stand the wintry blasts and the hot simooms of life. If 
in the midst of the enlightenment of modern times such 
opinions as the following are expressed, it is evidentiary 
of the fact that the principle under review is dormant. 
Speaking “of the conditions of marriage, Auguste 
Comte says :—“It is enough for our purpose to be as- 
sured that they will be consonant with the fundamental 
principle of the institution—the natural subordination 
of the woman, which has re-appeared under all 
forms of marriage, in all ages, and which the new philo-. 
sophy will place on its right basis—a knowledge of 
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the individual organism first, and then of the social | 
organism. Comparing sex with age, biological analysis 
presents the female sex, in the human species ee 
ally, as constitutionally in a state of perpetual i 
fancy in comparison with the others ............. Socio- 
logy will prove that the equality of the sexes, of 
' which so much is said, is incompatible with all social 
existence, &c.”* 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, perhaps the leading 
genius among Englishwomen at the present day, thus 
describes the right and mission of woman :— “The 
making of atrue home is really our peculiar and in- 
alienable right—a right which no man can take from 
us, fora man can no more make a home than a drone 
can make a hive. He can build a palace, or a castle, 
but, poor creature ! be he wise as Solomon, or rich as 
Croesus, he cannot turn it intoa home. It is a woman, 
and only a woman ; a woman all by herself if she likes, 
and without any man to help her, who can turn a house 
into a home. Woe to the wretched man who disputes 
her monopoly, and thinks, because he can arrange a 
club, he can make a home. Now if this be the legi- 
timate mission of woman, and this be her “ monopoly,” 
it ought to be scen how far the education of a girl as 
if she was exactly a boy, would answer the object which 
she must chiefly keep in view. She is instructed in 
any amount of logic, and Latin, and Euclid ; she betakes 
a considerable step in masculine wisdom; a certain 
mirage,” as George Eliot finely says, “would now and 
then rise on the desert of the future, in which she saw 
herself honored for her suprising attainments.” 

If man’s relative superiority is not innate, it is cer- 
tainly not a foregone conclusion of his. So far as physical 
capability is concerned, man’s sinews have always 
been active in aggression or defence. A Semiramis, 
or a Joan of Arc, or a Rani of Jhansi, is only a 
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a monstrosity, which does not sustain a logical | induc- 
tion. Intellectually, it is man who has a birthright in 
the Temple of Fame. In science, literature, or art, his 
genius has been most prolific. We do not for a moment 
speak disparagingly of the literary, or scientific labours 
of women like Somerville or Lilavati* or MHarriet 
Martineau, In the culture of the feelings, the sterner 
ones have always been the study of man, though the 
softer ones fell within the province of woman. Ifin 
the cultivation of the softer feelings, woman outshines 
man, it is because she is a loving wife, ‘an affec- 
tionate mother, or a_ kind relation. As a member 
of society, man’s services in connection with its pro- 
gress and development are innumerable. Thus condi- 
tioned, what is more natural than that: man_ should 
domineer over woman? What is more natural than that 
he would put upon her right, restrictions, and hindran- 
ces? If in civilized England, the feme covert labours 
under many disabilities, what wonder is there that she 
should be so in benighted India! 

At one period the determination of the exact status 
of the widow was ataskof some difficulty. Katayana+ 
says, “Let the childless widow, preserving unsullied the 
bed of her lord, and abiding with her venerable protector, 
enjoy the property, restraining herself until her death ; 
After her, let the heirs take it’{ Again—“ The widow 
is only to enjoy her husband's estate, she is not com- 
petent to make a gift, mortgage, or sale of it. Such 
an alienation is declared to be invalid. "S Passages like 
these led Sir William Macnaghten to conclude, that 
the act of alienation was void not only against the 
reversionary heirs of her husband, but also against 
herself! In other words, Sir William and other text 
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writers thought that she was no more than a trustee of her 
husband’s property. This opinion came to be questioned 
for the first time in the late Supreme Court, and by a 
long course of decisions both here and in England, it has 
been held that she fully represents her husband’s estate, 
and has more than a right of trusteeship. 

We think this is as it should be. It is difficult to 
say whether the Hindu writers intended to confer on the 
widow higher rights than those of a trustee. Whatever 
their intention might have been, it would certainly be 
inequitable to identify her with a mere fiduciary looker- 
on, and though morally and legally the other half of 
her husband, to view her asa merc trustee of his property 
that it may descend whole and entire to her distant 
reversioners. The effect of such law would be disastrous 
in the extreme. | 
A consideration of the widow's s¢fatus naturally 
divides itself into two heads :— 

First-—Of her rights. 

Second.—Of her obligations. 

First—She has a life-interest in the estate of her 
husband, paternal or self-acquired, real or personal. Her 
tenancy is neither in fee simple nor in tail-female, 
but is one of enjoyment during her life. Enjoyment 
embraces manual possession, realization of rent and 
profits, and interest on funded capital. If the widow 
demand partition of the co-sharers of her husband for 
peaceable enjoyment of his share, she can have it. Par- 
tition thus had is good during her life-time, but if 
prejudicial to the interests of the reversioners, it is a 
nullity as against them, unless they had given their 
consent to it. She has no power to alienate her hus- 
band’s property by sale, gift, or will. If she does, the 
alienation is invalid, unless there was a legal necessity 
to support it. Her personal maintenance, the educa- 
tion and support of her children. the marriage of her 
daughter, payment of Government revenue, the per- 
formance of religious rites for the welfare of the soul of 
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her husband at home or abroad, and for preservation of 
the rank of the family, constitute legal necessity. The 
burden of proving itis on the alienec, and unless proved, 
the alienation is z#so facto void as against reversionary 
heirs. Where such necessity is shown, the alienation is 
good, the alicnee obtaining an absolute right in the 
estate alienated. In the absence of the legal necessity, 
the alicnation binds the alicnor only, and docs not ope- 
rate as a forfeiture of her heritage. 

The jealousy of the law is so great in this respect, 
that the reversioners may have a declaration that a par- 
ticular alienation by her was .not founded upon legal 
necessity even during her life-time. The policy of allow- 
ing such arelicf was at one time questioned, and our 
judges apprehended, lest by encouraging it, they .would 
throw the door of litigation w ide open. But the apprchen- 
sion has subsided, and the law’s settled deta now 1s to 
grant the relicf, Iven the domd fide purchascr for valu- 
able consideration and without notice, whose right equity 
orotects in other cases, is not ‘protected when his vendor 
isa Hindu widow. 

If a widow commits waste, she can be restrained by 
a suit. The rulc is, that subject to certain conditions, 
she has no right to squander away the corpus of the 
estate, but can enjoy its profits only. It isa disputed 
yoint, whether when a widow had added to the corpus of 
the estate from the savings of the profits, she could 
alienate the portion so added. The Privy Council were 
frst averse to such alicnation, but theirs was a mere 
dictum which has since been questioned. Mr. Justice 
Ainshe doubted the soundness of the dictum, and 
opined that there was Hoenn to prevent such an alicna- 
tion being made. Ile says: It sccms to me that, if it is 
within a Hindu widow's power to dispose of the surplus 
prohts from her husband's estates, remaining after due 
orovision has been made for the duties Ww hich. the widow 
is bound to perform, it must be cqually within her 
s0wer to dq so, whether she does it at once, as the profits, 
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reach her, or whether she allows’ them to accumulate, 
So the question is still an open one. 

A widow cannot mortgage property for other than 
‘allowable causes. When such causes exist, she is not 
restricted to mortgage in preference to an out-and- 
out seal. If desirous of sub-letting, she cannot 
execute a permanent Icase of her husband’s property. 
In creating large endowments, she labours under 
the same disqualification, be her desire to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of her husband ever so strong, 
An endowment is viewed as an act of waste, pre- 
judicial to the interests of her husband’s next of kin, 
Though it is her religious duty to promote the welfare 
of her lord’s mancs, she is not competent to adopta 
son without a previous authority obtained from her 
lord. An adoption unsupported by such authority 
is bad. 

The widow is enjoined by the Shastras to live in 
common mess with the members of her husband’s family. 
This has been construed as a moral duty, and not legal. 
If the widow resides elsewhere, it does not defeat her 
inheritance. 

A widow has powcr to enter into a contract, but it 
does not operate further than to bind her own 
rights. Beyond those limits, it is void. She is quite 
competent to be the guardian of her minor children, and 
her claims are not overlooked in preference to any next 
male friend’s, 

A widow is, within the meaning of the Permanent 
Settlement, a disqualified owner. Unless judged to be 
competent to manage her estate, she cannot make 
a settlement with Government. Her lands are therefore 
managed for her benefit, by trustecs appointed by 
Government. The appointment of trustees need not 
be made, when the widow has a co-partner who manages 
his own in addition to her share.* 
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Secondly, the obligations which she has to discharge 
are giast-legal or legal. Quasz-legal ones are founded 
4pon the theory of spiritual benefits. The periodical 
‘ites and ceremonies are done for the spiritual welfare 
of her husband, upon the performance of which her suc- 
cession hinges. There are certain conditions under which 
she is not competent to celebrate them. These are, being 
stricken with leprosy, or being of immoral character, 
which renders her legally unfit to be her husband’s heir- 
ess. There are other disqualifications but they have be- 
come obsolete. For instance, if she is addicted to drink- 
‘ng, or habitually ill, or possessed of scolding propen- 
sities, or cunning. Chastity is the szze gua non of her 
riaht to succeed to his effects. At one time it was: 
‘eckoned so by English Judges. 

Unfortunately for the Hindu Shastras, a change has 
‘aken place now. A distinction is now drawn between wi- 
dow-unchastity, and wife-unchastity, and the latter only 
's now esteemed as a disqualification. The old principle 
came to be questioned, I think for the first time in 
che Bengal case of Abheram Dass. Sreram Das, and it 
vas held that unchastity in a JTlindu widow did not 
divest her of property vested in her after the death of her 
husband. The decision in a subsequent case has set the 
natter at rest. The startling interpretation of the Hindu 
aw put by the Full Court created a widespread 
zloom from one extremity of the country to the other. 
Jrthodox Hindus shook their heads, and thought that 
che day of judgment was fast approaching to sweep away 
vicked man and his wicked institutions from the face 
of the earth. Young Bengal looked patriot-like, turned 
ip the whites of his eyes, and cursed the Honorable 

udges for giving judicial sanction to a measure ¢alculat- 
2d to convert his widowed sisters and widowed daughters 
nto immoral women. Meetings were held to protest 
against the new law and the newspapers teemed with 
etters and articles condemning its expediency. Now 
chat the storm of indignation has subsided, and we are in 
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the midst of a calm, it behoves us to consider the 
principal features of the decision which has been much 
abused and vilified. To canvass the Hindu law in order 
to determine how far it favours the idea of enjoy- 
ment of property by an incontinent widow is al- 
together a hopeless task. Not to speak of the various 
conflicting interpretations put upon this text and 
that text by commentators, lawyers, and judges, it ts 
sometimes hopcless to separate the Hindu law as a code 
of laws from the Hindu law as a code of morals. Such a 
separation the Hindu writers never contemplated. As 
a code of morals, the Hindu law was much more respect- 
ed in olden times than as a code of laws. It was 
sacrilegious on the part of any king or magistrate to 
ignore the moral portion, An infringement of the moral 
was as much penal as that of the municipal. Look- 
ing therefore to the spirit of the Hindu law, and_ bear-- 
ing in mind the constitutional aversion of the Hindus 
to female immorality, it is extremely probable, 
nay almost certain, that the Windu king would 
punish the incontinent widow with forfeiture of her 
heritage. 

When the Hindu code was first ushered into exist- 
ence, it was well adapted to man’s social wants. 
Thetheological epoch was then in its full vigor, and 
the mandates of law were esteemed as divine com- 
mandments which it was sinful to violate. Indivi- 
dualism was at a considerable discount. Kinships and 
clansHips were necessary units of political communes, 
and were sustained with the greatest vigour. Luxuries 
were unknown, and there was no thirst after them. 
A native prince wiclded the destinies of the people. 
Brahminism had a firm hold on their feelings and affec- 
tions.. The country was in profound intellectual dark- 
ness, and the archives of knowledge were closed 
against all who had the misfortune not to belong to 
the ‘twice-born’ castes. Woman was considered as 
man’s slave of slaves. She was made to abhor know- 
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ledge as an unmixed evil, and to hope for eternal bliss 
by rendering service to her lord. 

Such were the olden Hindu times, and very natur- 
ally legislation adapted itself to them. But times 
are altered. Each and every one of the above incidents 
has undergone change ofa startling character. Society is 
ina state of transition. In the place of the old theological 
philosophy which gave a tinge of religion to the 
most insignificant of human duties and obligations, we 
have a matter-of-fact philosophy perpetually staring us 
in the face. The first principles of things are being 
questioned, Nothing intrinsically good or bad is admit- 
ted, and utility interprets it from its standpoint. 
What with the progress of social and political philo- 
sophy, of the development of human resources, of 
man’s thirst after the cultivation of arts and sciences, 
the old institutions of the land are tottering on their 
foundations ready to fall with a terrible crash. This catas- 
trophe would have long been an accomplished fact, had 
not case-law supplied the desiderata of the Hindu ~code.. 
The Hindu law is so terribly Brahminical, that no Judge 
should apply it in its entirety to concrete cases. If that 
law now stands denuded of its Brahminical proclivities, the 
credit is due to English Judges who have administered 
it tempered with equity and good conscience. Tell an 
English Judge, that by dishonouring a Brahmin a Sudra 
loses. his birthright under the Hindu law, and 
you shall hear the interpretation he puts upon it. 
The English Judge has already drawn a line of demar- 
cation between duties moral and duties legal, and it 1s 
only the latter he is willing to enforce. In other 
words, what he is doing is just this—he is shaping the 
Hindu law toadapt itselfto present times and present 
circumstances, Bearing in mind the transition through 
which native society and native institutions are passing 
and the action of enlightened jurisprudence, it becomes. 
simply impossible for any Judge to administer the 
Hindu law, whole and entire. 
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But to return to the celebrated unchastity case. 
Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, who took the position 
of a defender of the Shasters and widow chastity, 
was constrained to admit that there was no special 
discussion on the point in the Dayabhaga* as current 
in Bengal. He seems to have relicd upon the text of 
Vrihaspati, + quoted by the author of the Dayabhaga, a 
text which makes chastity the condition precedent to 
succession. Another text from Vredha Manu§ (See 
Dayabhaga Chapter XI S.,, IV,, 7) is susceptible of a 
similar interpretation. After persuing the whole of the 
report of the case, we fail to find one text quoted which 
is directly in point. All the texts refer to unchastity 
asa disqualification when the widow’s right to in- 
herit first accrucd,and not after inheritance had been 
secured. Supposing that the texts quoted by Mr. 
Mitter are in point, where is the provision that she . 
is to be divested of the heritagé on her becoming un- 
chaste ? A prohibition does not always imply a penalty, 
and if the Hindu law does not provide one, surely it ts 
not for expounders to do it. | | 
There is another phase of the question which 
awaits to be exhibited. For every shortcoming or 
vice, the IJlindu law has a= prescribed penance. 
Who knows that unchastity is an unexpiable delin- 
quency ? To say that it is not expiable would be 
venturing an assertion which would horrify the shades of 
the departed Hindu sages. If unchastity be expiable, 
must there be alternate disinherision and succession as 
the widow falls and rises, as she contaminates her lord’s 
bed and shakes off by expiation her contamination ? 
Such a procedure would involve intricacies and compli- 
cations detrimental to ownership and property. The 
idea of keeping the succession to an estate in abeyance 
is foreign to Hindu law ; but there must necessarily, 


* A Hidu work on succession. + A Hindu legislator. - 
+ A Hindu sage. | 
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ensue such a state of things, were the doctrine of pe- 
nances liberally encouraged. 

So much then for the law. If we turn our atten- 
tion to the expediency of the rule which the majority 
of the Judges have enunciated, we cannot help 
being convinced that it is calculated to remove a 
great amount of evil. We have described elsewhere 
the sort of litigation which the widow carries on with 
the Karta. It is needless to capitulate it here. Suffice 
it to say, that if unchastity is established in five per cent. 
of the cases, it is a monstrous falschood in the remain- 
ing ninety-five. This lamentable state of things is borne 
out by the experience of all having anything to do 
with the administration of justice. For ourselves, we 
think it is far better that ninety-five unchaste widows 
should inherit than that one chaste widow shouldlose her 
inheritance on a trumped-up charge of incontinence. 
In concluding, we ‘cannot do better than reproduce the 
words of Mr. Justice Louis Jackson while pronouncing 
judgment in the celebrated case. Ife says :—“ If, there- 
fore, it be recognized as a rule of law by this tribunal 
(which constituted as it is to-day, concludes and binds 
by its decision every Court of Justice in a province 
numbering forty-two millions of Hindy inhabitants) 
that a Hindu widow forfeits by unchastity the estate 
which she has taken as the heir of her husband, then 
I apprehend, not only will a fruitful cause of domestic 
discord be largely extended, but a motive will be afford- 
ed, tosay the least of it, for publishing and bringing 
‘In court the most deplorable scandals. That sucha 
ruling will tend in any great degrce to purity of life 
and manners, Ido not believe, but it is likely enough 
to furnish a stimulant to perjury, or to collusive proceed- 
ing equally nefarious.” 

Where the widow does not inherit, she must have 
maintenance from her husband's relatives and heirs. At 
one time, it was customary to look upon a united Hindu 
widow’s maintenance as a legal charge. It was believed 
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to be in accordance with the mandates of the Hindu 
law. The conditions under which charge was allowed, 
were her moral continence and her residence under the 
family roof. The first was indispensable for keeping 
the honour of the family unsullied, and the second had 
all the characteristics of economy ang cxpediency. 
To feed a widow under the family roof was compara- 
tively cheaper than to allot a monthly sum for her 
separate maintenance. Atthe same time, separate 
maintenance climinated her labors from bearing upon the 
interest of the joint commonwealth. But some widows 
would never live in the family house, and some people 
would never tolerate their existence there even for a 
day. In some cases, widows werc brutally treated’ or 
endured as thorns beside the other family members. 
A rupture was inevitable under those circumstances, 
Widows left their husband’s home for such shelter as - 
their parents could give, and under parental protection 
claimed maintenance ‘from their husband’s relatives as 
a matter of right. Thus the law governing widows’ 
maintenance came to be canvassed, and thus the obliga- 
tion of her husband’s relatives to support her was 
recognized as Iegal. Where the obligation is legal, 
the widow must show that her deceased husband 
left behind some property or there was some family 
property, charged with her maintenance. This is 
the unanimous opinion of the Judges of the land and of 
the Privy Council. It was at one time doubted, 
whether a widow entitled to maintenance could 
get it, on severing her connexion with her husband’s 
roof. But the doubt has been removed, and she is 
now at liberty to reside whereever she likes, provided 
she does not lead an unchaste life,‘or live under cir- 
cumstances raising a reasonable suspicion of unchastity. 
Maintenance of widows being an incumbrance on 
the family property, if the property is sold, and the 
purchaser had notice of the incumbrance, he is 
liable for maintenance, in the same manner, as the 
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seller was. Living under her paternal roof does not 
disqualify her to recover it, but unchastity is certainly 
a disqualification. It is doubtful, whether subsequent 
unchastity would be a disqualification, when the widow 
had already been in receipt of maintenance. The 
right being a recurring one, it is void whenever the 
disqualification takes place. The widow must be main- 
tained, according to the rank of the family she belongs 
to, and the means which it can command. Her 
rate of allowance is a variable quantity, liable to 
be re-adjusted whenever the above conditions are varied. 
A right to maintenance is not aright to property. It 
cannot be attached in execution of a decree, though a 
sum representing past maintenance can be attached as 
her personal property. In the case of a widowed and 
childless daughter-in-law, the duty of maintaining her is 
purely a moral one when her husband had died without 
leaving any property charged with her maintenance and 
in the life-time of her father-i in-law. A Hindu widow is 
quite at liberty to relinquish her life-right in favor of the 
revcrsioner, and when she does so, the latter becomes 
to all intents and purposes, a full owner. 

Where the widow remarries, her right in the 
property of her deceased husband acquired in the ordi- 
nary course of succession ceases. The remarriage is, 
relatively to him, tantamount to her civil death. 
Barring this, she does not, ‘by reason of the re- 
marriage, forfeit any property, or any right to which 
she would otherwise be entitled.’ In the case of a 
childless widow, subsequent remarriage and issue by 
the remarriage do not render her capable of inheriting 
property, which she could not have inherited during 
her past widowhood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
INCIDENTAL MEMLERS. 


In the opening chapter we have said, that the 
primitive family did not only comprchend those who 
were Strictly its legitimate members, but also strangers 
and slaves. This was the case in ancient and mediz- 
val Europe, among the Greeks and Romans, Teutons 
and Sclavonian tribes. In India, judging from existing 
types, the incorporation of strangers with the family 
must have vastly prevailed. In-lturope, it was a neces- 
sity, in India it was_ no less. 

The Hindu family cven now comprehends near 
or distant cousins, relations by marriage, other caste- 
men. The number of these incidental members is 
sometimes a dozen and sometimes a score. Generally 
itis half-a-dozen. Their mission in the family varies 
from active co-operation in the discharge of house- 
hold duties to masterly inactivity. Generally, the co- 
operation does not deserve the name—and means the 
consumption of so much boiled rice twice daily, and 
the puffing of so much of the Aarta’s good tobacco. 
Where co-operation is real, it iseithcr rendered in the 
shape of an accountant’s or manager’s services, Or where 
the family is not in prosperity the purchase of victuals 
for daily consumption. Where the family has landed 
properties, on the distant cousin devolves the task of 
collecting rents. The female relations assist M/aterfamz- 
lias in the kitchen, in preparing the daily offerings for 
worship or in nursing children. Some of them move in 
the humbler sphere of a lady’s maids, and menial duties, 
such as the dusting of the rooms, the cleaning of the 
plate, and the bringing of water from the nearest pool 
are sometimes allotted to them. 
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With some, this dependence of the poor relations 
on the rich isalmost constitutional. They prize itas a 
luxury, however, it may in another’s opinion smack of 
abject servility. This phenomenon need not surprise 
foreigners, considering that idleness is always more 
delicious than business. The hope of relatives’ bounty 
is sustained by the relationship itself. “He is 
my blood-relation, my father’s aunt’s father-in-law’s 
brother-in-law, it is my duty to take interest in his — 
affairs. He is grown wealthy. Should he not give me 
a mouthful to cat and a shelter in his house? If he 
has no affection for me, surely for fcar of society 
he won’t turn me out of doors.” Such is the 
logic uttered by the needy relation. His first visit 
to the relative’s house is hailed with delight. He 
has come to sec how they are all doing. Nice house, 
excellent parlour, splendid furniture, and good tobacco, 
but he won’t be there for more than a couple of days, he 
is sure, he has pressing business to attend to elsewhere. 
Two days, two wecks, two months, two years pass 
away, and yct he docs not show the least sign of budging 
from his retreat. The Aarvfa ominously shakes his head. 
Materfamilias whispersinto the Xarta’s cars, but dclicacy 
forbids them from thinking aloud. The Karta’s crown-up 
son, however, sees in the cucst a drone who has taken a 
nook in the house, to empty its cellar and larder. 
He orders the drone to do this thing and that thing, 
to go here and go there, till it becomes unbcarable. 
If there remained any modicum of comfort, the taunts 
of the servants and the maids dispel it in no time. 
Inthe zenana, the same scene is enacted in regard 
to females living in a state of dependence. But never- 
theless, they hang on the family like so many mistle- 
toes. 

The Bengali adage calls these hangers-on ‘ household 
‘dogs. They are facetiously divided into four classes. The 
first comprize domesticated sons-in-law, v72., those trans- 
ported into the house of their fathers-in-law for good. 


- 
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The second embrace all Sa/as (wife’s brothers) who are 
permanent fixtures in their sister's house. The third 
embrace sister’s sons, who make their uncle’s house 
their eternal abode. The last comprehend other rela- 
tions similarly accommodated. 

With regard to the first class, Europeans have no 
idea what radiant associations environ a live son-in-law 
in Bengal, among the upper ten in particular. It does 
not fall in the lot of everybody toe be such a being. 
He must possess as much of Nature’s aristocracy as is 
possible. Black skin and uncouth features are positive 
disqualifications to the attainment of this position. 
Family honour, cducatign, accomplishments are nothing, 
unless allied with the handsomeness of his person. 
They may be the whcrewith to paint the lily or gild 
refined gold, but he must first be the golden lily himself. 
He is at first a great favorite under his father-in-law’s 
roof. The best milk which the domestic cow yields is 
set before him in its native freshness. The best and most 
delicious things are offered to him for acceptance. In his 
dress, he must be a’summer’s butterfly, ight and a-glow . 
with all the colours of the rainbow. He exhales fra- 
grance, as if the queen of Sheba had been his perfumer 
by appointment. The mother-in-law awfully likes 
his lovely face. The young sister-in-law makes him 
the butt of all her humourous savings, The young 
maids view him as their idol, while his brothers- 
in-law make a regular buffoon of him. His life is one 
of levity and mirth, case and pleasure. Anxious care 
never disturbs the smoothness of his brow. Domestic 
duties, thought for the morrow, worldly avocations, 
are to him fantastical. Vain illusion! he finds often 
that the fairly land he has moved in is cursed with Circe’s 
spells and himself translated, Bottom-like. His father- 
in-law, though liberal, gradually becomes impatient 
and eyes him as an incubus on his rescources. The 
mother-in-law eyes him as a commonplace phenomenon, 
while to crown his unhappiness, his wife considers 
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him as.one paid to minister to her pleasures. All 
this is very humiliating, but the poor son-in-law’s 
misfortunes do not end here. He _ has to put up with 
the bad humours of a wife, the taunts of brothers-in- 
law, and the insults of the entire brood of servants. 
Sometimes, the possibility of visiting his wife rests on 
her supreme pleasure. Instances are known where 
he pined away in a dingy room, while she vege- 
tated in state in her boudoir amidst her father’s luxu- 
ries. The poor man is sometimes obliged to coax her 
maid to plead his cause, and heaven knows how keenly he 
feels the disappointment—when it mects with a rebuff. 

The pernicious practice of contracting matches 
between rich men’s daughters and poor men’s sons 
causes these lamentable consequences. The fault lies 
with the parents themselves, being either a vicious desire 
on the girl’s father’s part to keep. his daughter under his 
roof in perpetuity, and a low thirst after money on the 
part of the son’s father. Jajah Bahadurs cannot brook 
the idea of their daughters chalking out a humbler 
carecr in the house of a commoner. No wonder it 
should be so, when the girls had been nursed in the 
softest of mother’s laps, fed upon heaven’s manna itself, 
and clothed with the finest of muslins which human art 
could manufacture. 

The second class of houschold ‘de ogs’ comprize the 
Salas (wife’s brothers). A wife is a man’s second half, say 
the Hindu Shastras, and this is admitted all over the civi- 
lized globe. But our sages committed an error in not styl- 
ing the Sala as the fourth of his sister's husband, 
He is the greatest and the most intcresting of re- 
latives. Woc to him, who has no Sala to enliven his 
terrestrial] destiny. Without him, life is ‘stale and un- 
profitable.’ Our Sa/as make us vivacious and impart to 
our humour an unrestrained flow. Give us a relation 
who would willingly put up with our thousand and 
one jokes,—decent and ribald,—who would willingly 
devour our frolicsome abuses, and we may dispense 
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with the luxury of having Salas. The thing is impossi- 
ble, as nobody would exchange lot with them. 

When the Sa/a is such an object of interest, can 
we possibly withhold our helping hand when he is in want 
or distress >? Far better to turn out of doors one’s old 
parents and brothers, than ‘ turn Turk’ to him—a policy 
having for its object the good will of the household 
goddess on whose smiles and frowns one’s existence 
depends. It would be a mistake to suppose that all 
brothers-in-law adopt their sister's home as their own. 
Those, whose indigence or indolence is a pretext for the 
enjoyment of another's gains, and those in whom self- 
esteem is conspicuous by its absence, adopt it. The Sala 
when thus accommodated resembles the resident son-in- 
law described above. Where his sister is not a wife 
regnant, she secretly helps him with money and clothes 
If “otherwise, her anes occupies a position higher 
than her lord. The sister's son moves in a com- 
paratively humble orbit. His poverty or helplessness 
is the only reason for getting into his uncle’s family. 
Asa rule, maternal uncles are kind and loving rela- 
tions, and all those pleasant associations connected with 
one’s childhood and maternal uncle’s house are cherished 
in grateful remembrance. In suthdry instances, the 
maternal aunt does not share her husband’s kindness 
and love. Were this is the case, the sister's son leaves 
the house, or, degrades himself to the rank ofa servant. 

Among <Aulizz Brahmins, to maintain — sister's 
children 1s unavoidable, as the children have strictly no 
parental home. Kulinism rests upon the dzctum, that 
marriage does not necessarily impose on the husband 
the duty of maintaining his wife and children. Heis likea 
Brahminical bull, whose enviable lot is to fecd upon the 
most luxuriant of corns, no matter who may own them, 
with something like impunity, and cvade the drudgery 
“Each marriage brings into his purse so much 
gold, and heX\goes on marrying and marrying till there 
is the last dipp of blood in his veins. We know of 
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aman who actually married a hundred and sixty wives. 
Having two dozens of wives is quite a modest affair. 
| Such are the incidental members of a Hindu family. 
The system which has encouraged their stay under the 
family roof is a highly objectionable one. We do not 
disparage the motives which prompt one to help poor 
relations. What we disapprove is the practice of support- 
ing a congregation of near and distant relations, who, 
all things “considered, are quite capable of working for 
their bread. In the case of the resident son-in-law, 
itisa mistaken affection for the daughter, which is ‘the 
cause. In regard to the sistcr’s son, it 1s a perverse sense 
of caste-honour, which prompts one to marry his sister to a 
Kulin. In the case of the other relations, a false sense of 
delicacy or social obloquy is at the bottom. The system is 
positively demoralizing. It is demoralizing to the head of 
the family himself, aad demoralizing to the recipients of 
his bounty. This misplaced bounty argues waste of the 
household funds. It tends to the maintenance of indo- 
lence and dissipation in our fellow-men. It implies the 
denial to one’s wife and children, of so much of their 
resources. The recipients themsclves lead a life of inac- 
tivity and ease. Resident sons-in-law are generally 
addicted to hard-drinking, smoking of narcotic drugs, 
and debauchery. And thisis more or less the case 
with the other domiciled relations. 

Before dismissing the subject of incidental member- 
ship, we deem it rioht to introduce a few more characters, 
who though not related by any ties of consanguinity or 
marriage, “nevertheless identify themselves with the good 
of the family. There is a considerable analogy, we think, 
between the bond which unites these characters to the 
family, and that which uhited the primitive family in 
Kurope toa “ group of menand women, children and 
slaves, all connected together by common subjection to 
the paternal power of the chief of the household.”* 
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- These are :— ' | 

Firstly, the household servant. It may at first 
sight appear singular, that in an essay on the’ Hindu fa- 
mily, household servants should have a place, when strict- 
ly speaking thcy are‘not its members. They have no legal 
or customary right in family property. But despite 
these circumstances, the servant’s destiny is so much 
linked to that of his master, that a description 
of the family must inevitably be incomplete without 
some mention of its household service. The servant 
takes as much interest in the welfare of the family, as 
its legitimate members, sometimes more. He is mad 
after preserving its prestige and honour. He would 
enforce economy in administcring its finance. He is the 
guardian of the female and infantine members in the 
absence of the head. He messess with the family, 
and occupies a corner of the family-dwelling. In the 
olden times, to maintain a servant was considered a 
luxury. The bulk of the houschold work devolved on the 
females. Even the drawing of water for drinking or for 
other purposes fell within the scope of their duties. 
The practice still prevails in the mofussil, among the 
rich and poor. With the rich, the prejudices of caste 
are the rcason why the practice is still maintained. 
Water is in the light of those prejudices liable to be 
polluted, if drawn by people of the impure castes. 

In the abscnce of positive data, it is impossible 
to determine whether the earliest form of household 
service was slavery. In ancient times, slavery existed 
all over the known world, and ancient socicty was so 
framed that it could not do without slaves of some 
sort or other. Our Mahomedan fellow-subjects had 
their Gholams (slaves) and Landis (slave girls), and 
if our information is not incorrect, there is a mild 
type of slavery still prevalent among the Maho- 
medans of East Bengal. In the Hindu text books, 
mention is made of slaves, but whether the old con- 
ception of a slave tallies with the modern one, is 
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a vexed question tosolve. If the Indian servant 
was not a serf in ancient times, he was clearly a villein. 
The Indian allodial owner had a body of men, who 
tilled his lands, grew crops and harvested them. 
. A sort of villeinage is still subsisting in our villages in a 
modified shape. The villein—servant was fed and 
clothed by his master. His quarters were in the 
cowshed or about the streetedoor. He married at 
his master’s expense, and his family and children 
were domiciled at his master’s. He was treated 
with kindness and affection. Hecalled his master 
father, and his mistress mother. The members of 
his master’s family were his adopted relations. On the 
occasion of a religious or other ceremony, the mis- 
tress gave him plenty of sweetmeats to eat. On holidays, 
presents of copper picceswere made to him wherewith to 
purchase sweetmeats, fruits, and toys. .On the occasion 
of a marriage or birth, new clothes dyed in red were given 
him to wear. Silver and gold ornaments were sometimes 
given as a reward for past faithfulness. Wages were in 
those days unknown. A rupee now and then was given, 
more as a perquisite than as wages, and the recipient 
had it with grateful joy. 

The position of the servant gradually underwent 
modification. The man-servant became a house-keeper, 
a porter, an assistant to the family lLevite, and 
a cowherd. He purchased the daily necessaries 
of life from the neighbouring fair, tilled the family 
garden, drew water from the well or nearest pool, and 
prepared tobacco for household consumption. The 
servant maid cleansed the kitchen utensils, the family 
plate, and nursed the children. Servile as was the con- 
dition of the man-servant, he was in some respects the 
friend and confidante of the Karta. In matters affecting 
the honor of the family, the Karta looked on him as his 
counsellor, and his counsels sometimes savoured of prac- 
tical wisdom. When a quarrel took place between the © 
Karta and his neighbour, the servant was transformed - 
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into awarrior. Asarule,this class of servants were faith- 
ful tothe very backbone, though they seldom omitted 
to pilfer one or two pice in making purchases, as 
a prescription. They were remarkable for their im- 
pertinence towards the younger members of the family, 
both male and female. The Karta was indulgent to 
them, and for this it was zfra dig on their part to obey 
the subordinate members. In many cases, their imper- 
tinence was the subject of loud complaints. If the house 
was not made too hot for them, they made up matters 
with a smile in a right patronizing fashion. A servant 
of this type would not consider the children of his 
master as little masters, because they were born after his 
advent in the house, and he nursed them as his children, 
To such of the female members as were not born under 
the family roof, he would say that he saw their marriage. 

It is to be deplored, that this class of servants 
is being displaced by another, wholly destitute of their 
predecessors’ virtues. In this respect, there has been an 
absolute degeneration both physical and moral. In towns, 
we have the languid fever-stricken domestics in the place 
of able-bodied veterans, who guarded our household 
and carried our errands swift as the lightning. ‘The 
modern servant is a coxcomb, who quails before hard 
and continuous work. He has scented the air of ease 
and longs for light work, fine dress, good food, and good 
booty. We synonymize a smart servant with an astute 
thief, a clever rogue, and a consummate villain. Fleecing 
his master outright is his all-pervading policy. Devoid 
of sincere attachment to his master, he is a mere 
hireling who sticks to him so long as he is unable to do 
better. Drinking, flirtation, and other vices he is learn- 
ing with an alarming rapidity. In fact, unless he greatly 
mends, it would be necessary to pass a master and ser 
vant’s law to check his vagaries. 

In the ancient times the slave’s status was deplor- 
able, and that of the predial slave worse, but neverthe- 
less society had the power of absorbing both. The 
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slave sometimes became a member of the village com- 
munity, or the patriarchal family. It is difficult to say 
when Indian society lost this absorbing power. Possibly 
it is coeval with the British rule, but there is much dispute 
about it. So late as 1843, slavery was abolished by 
express enactment (Act V), but nevertheless slave- 
rights have under certain conditions been acknowledged. 
The Hindu law still allows succession to be modified 
by those rights. Manu says, ‘A son begotten by a 
man of his female slave, or the female slave of his male 
slave, may take a share of the heritage, if permitted by 
the others sons.* Yajnavalkya goes to the length of 
making such heritage descend upon the slave-son on 
the father’s choice, and in the absence of the choice, by 
right, when the full owner dies devoid of other heirs 
down to daughter’s sonst. Where the slave-son does 
not inherit, he is entitled to maintenance, and this 
is especially the case with the twice-born classes.} 

The second class of gvasz membership comprize the 

Priest, the Guru, and the Achavzz. 

By following the historical method, philosophers 
conclude that when Fetichism was the creed of man, 
priestcraft could not have existed. The different im- 
personations of the I*etich were so simple, that without 
any help, man was competent to understand them for . 
all practical purposes, Priesthood in India is coeval 
with the dawn of Polytheism, when the Fetich gods 
and goddesses underwent a logical generalization. It was 
after Hinduism had become Brahminism, that the neces- 
sity of priestcraft was felt. Priests were needed to soften 
down the fierce nature of man, by subjecting him to the 
fear of supernatural things, and mysterious efficient, and 
final causes, Priests were required to expound the occult, 
which affected his terrestrial destiny. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that they should at the dawn of civilization 











* Manu, Chap. XIX, p. 179. 
+ Yajnavalkya, Chap. 2, p, 133 and 134. 
tS. D. By 28, 3s, D, Ri. 232. 
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- guide his conduct. They made the mysterious more mys-_ 
terious, and invented many mummeries for hoodwink- 
ing his judgment. It is curious, that in all countries 
the first priests should have more intelligence than the . 
ordinary run of men. It leads us to infer that superior 
-intelligence was indispensable to the attainment of the 
sacerdotal rank. In the Dark Ages, the monks and 
priests alone had literary culture, and in India it was - 
monopolized by her priests and Brahmins. Her poets 
and philosophers, legislators and statesmen, exclusively 
belonged to the Brahminical class. The Brahmins 
secured the archives of learning against the intrusion of 
their inferiors. They ‘made the worse appear the better 
reason, and published to the world a string of fine 
sophistries, from the meshes of which society has not yet 
been freed. The priest was the spritual friend. He was 
an incarnation of the Deity. It was sinful to dis- 
honour and injure him, and to lay hand on his property, 
were the earliest notions of men. They were approved 
by the king, and eventually incorporated with the 
law of the land. Thus secured they encroached upon the 
temporal concerns of those spiritually subject to them. 
Man’s predominant vice is ambition, and if in Christian 
Europe there was the supreme Pontiff to dictate to kings 
and princes matters temporal,there was the priest in India 
to exercise the same ultra-spiritual power. Instances are 
recorded in the Ramayana and Mahabharata, of kings 
quitting their throne to receive the most beggarly of 
priests while administering matters of state or dis- 
pensing justice. 
| Such being the hold which the priest had, it 
is cogent to reason that he would do all he could 
to improve his secular condition. Hence it was 
that land was endowed for his support and that of 
his family. These endowments were styled Devuttor 
or Brahmuttor, and the grantees held them free of 
rent. In some instances, the quantity of land endowed 
was large.’ Rajah’s and Chiefs, Zemindars and Talook- 
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dars, by frequent endowments, considerably diminish- 
ed the corpus of. their estates. To put a stop to 
this evil, it became necessary for Government to resume 
rent-free lands based on an invalid title, and assess 
revenue on them or dispossess the grantee. 

Where no endowment is made, the priest gets a 
fee and presents for performing extraordinary duties, 
For ordinary duties a monthly or yearly salary is allow- 
ed. His extraordinary duties, are to officiate at a funeral, 
birth or marriage, to consecrate a newly built house or 
newly dug tank. When the ceremony of birth is cele- 
brated, the priest has to make the necessary offering 
to the presiding gods of the elements, to Vishnu* 
and the goddess Sasthy. The last named goddess is 
the grand protectress of children, and under her blessings 
they thrive. The purification of the mother is an im- 
portant part of the ritual, and it is effected by sprinkling 
some holy water on her person, emblematic of peace and 
happiness, 

Before a marriage takes place, the priest generally 
accompanies. the Karta to invite people to his house. 
On the occasion of the Mandi Shradh the priest 
officiates, as also when the hands of the couple are 
tied together, when he repeats certain incantations. They 
are repeated by the parent of the bride, and they em- 
body a formula signifying an absolute gift of her person 
to the bridegroom with clothes, jewels, and all. In 
response to it, the bridegroom is made to take an eternal 
vow to support her, to bedeck her, and make her happy. 

The Shradh (funeral) is another of the rituals 
in which priestly aid is indispensable. After the cre- 
mation of the deceased’s body, his relatives are in a state 
of impurity, Asoucha, for ten days if Brahmins, and 
thirty days if Sudras. They cannot shave or crop © 
their hair or pare off nails, and their clothes remain _ 
unbleached. Fish, flesh, oil, and other luxuries are pro 





* The second god of the Hindu Triad. 
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tem interdicted. The deceased’s sons cannot wear seamed 

clothes or shoes, and they must sit or sleep on carpets or 

blankets, On the last day of the impurity, the shaving of 
the head and face of the males and the paring of the nails 

of the females are effected, and new clothes worn. The 
following day is fixed for the Shradh. When the 
Shradh is performed by the deceased’s successors in the- 
direct line, it is called the ‘ Parvana Shradh.’ Its essence 

consists in spreading some usa (grass) on the ground 

and putting thereon oblations of food and libations of 
water. The oblations consist of rice, plantains, and 

clarified butter. While in the act of offering them the 
priest utters an incantation to the following effect :— 

“May the burnt and the unburnt ones of my family 

rest content with the oblation I have put on the ground, 

and goon towards the way leading to eternal happi- 

ness.” While it is repeated, the libation of water is 

offered by means of a £usa brush. About the end of the 

ceremony, a piece of thread is put on the offered cake, as 

emblematic of clothing, with the hope that the raiment 

may be accepted. There are other minor things 

connected with it which do not require to be enumerat- 

ed here. . 

It is usual to feast Brahmins and beggars on the 
day after the Shradh, and no feast is complete unless 
they receive a farewell present in money. It is custo- 
mary with well-to-do Hindus to invite on the occa- 
sion learned Pundits from all parts of the country, 
with a viewto aid their Zo/s by pecuniary gifts, and 
to reward them personally according to their deserts. 
On the second day after the Shradh, the ceremony 
of partaking of the fish is gone through. There is 
great rejoicing in the house as the family members 
and their friends proceed to daub their person with oil 
and turmeric. powder before bathing. In some families, 
the sacrifice of a bull is performed on this day. The 
bull is not slaughtered, but its haunches' are marked 
with a_ brand, and the mark is a cross. A wooden 
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temple is constructed, and it is carried on the shoulders 
of the relations to a river or pond to be there 
planted. 

The Parvana Shradh is not the only funeral cere- 
mony which the Hindus have to perform. The Ekodishta 
is another. This is done monthly during the year 
following the death. 

Barring the rituals above described, it is the 
priest’s function to perform other periodic sacrifices, 
such as the Jags and Héms, for the spiritual welfare 
of the family. They are esteemed by orthodox Hin- 
dus as necessary for the purification of the body. 
To remove a woman’s barrenness, to destroy the 
seeds of a disease, to avert impending calamity, 
to bless a new house or new tank, to bless a child 
in the womb are the aims which these rites have 
in view. Certain texts from the holy books are 
recited, hymns and incantations repeated, as a small 
pile of sacred firewood slowly burns. The con- 
flagration is supported by putting on the pile leaves 
of the Bael (wood-apple) tree soaked in clarified butter. 
It is necessary for the parties for whose welfare the 
Jag or Hémis performed to be present on the spot, 
that they may inhale the holy fume thus raised. The 
ashes produced are made into a pomade, which the 
priest dots on the forehead of the bystanders. 

But whether the domestic occurrence is birth, mar- 
riage, or funeral, its celebration brings into his coffers 
wealth in some shape or other. There are other cere- 
monies he is required to be present in, vzz. the fifth and 
eighth months’ ceremony of a pregnant woman, and the 
anniversary of some ancestor’s death. 

Hisordinary duties are to wash the family idol 
daily, todress it, and to make the offerings. These offer- 
ings subsequently find their way to his house. They are 
sometimes procured by him at the family’s expense, and 
_ the priest in procuring them demeans himself into a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. In a Hindu house, 
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the idol worshipped is generally some representation of 
Vishnu, the second god of the Triad. Images of Szva 
are also worshipped. In fact, sectarianism decides the 
particular divinity to be worshipped. Sometimes the 
idols are complete images, but generally they are 
symbols. Stone balls or Salgrams represent Vishnu, 
because a ball is the most perfect of solid figures, 
having no beginning and no end. The symbol of the 
Linga (a stone cylinder), representing Szva, indecent 
though it may appear, explains the problem of 
existence from nothing. 

The worship of these gods exhausts the whole of 
domestic worship. Its principal features are privacy, 
quietness, and regularity. The members of the family 
are the only worshippers, and the service takes place 
twice daily. The only music allowed during service 
is that which a conch shell and a handbell emit. 

Apart from this, the worship of tutelary gods 
and goddesses is considerably in vogue inrural Bengal. 
Ina prominent corner of the village, you find a temple 
in ruins sheltering them from the sun and the rain. — 
Sometimes, tutelary gods are not destitute of the means 
of support. They own lands and properties endowed 
by zemindars and other rich men. There is a complete 
staff of priests and servants, who render the requisite 
services to the gods and possess the endowed lands as 
service-tenures. Where the god has no endowment, 
the villagers periodically raise funds for the support 
of his worship. Whenever a marriage takes place, a fee 
is sometimes paid in furtherance of that object. — | 

There is a considerable difference between these 
forms of worship and what are commonly called— 
Pogahs. A Poojah is a religious festival. Two things 
are indispensable in a Poojah; first, the preparation of 
certain images with clay and straw, and second, more or 
less festive mirth. It takes place when a favorable con- 
junction or opposition of heavenly bodies happens, 
With certain families, the Poojah is heritable; with 
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others it is not so. The Poojahs are the necessary 
appendages of a rich and prosperous life, and one 
leading such a life incurs social obloquy if he does — 
not celebrate them. He passes for a beggarly miser, 
whose name is not taken in the morning lest it may 
have a prejudicial effect on one’s meals. We know of 
a great many names scrupulously avoided in the morning 
when one’s stomach is not full. 

Unquestionably, the Poojais had at one time a 
healthy effect on the community. The images worship- 
ped are the allegorical representations of some scienti- 
fic or philosophical truth. Thus for example, the image 
of the sable goddess Kal, standing on the corpse of her 
husband, is emblematic of the total inertia of matter in 
the absence of fofce. This interpretation may be 
correct or not, but the’ worship and the circumstances 
under which the worship was celebrated had a vivifying 
influence on society in olden times. For the nonce, 
a sense of purity and holiness be pervaded. For the 
nonce, past animosities were forgotten. The sound of 
mirth was heard in every house and street. There was the 
feasting of a large concourse of people, including friends, 
relatives, Brahmins, and beggars. Popular songs’ were 
sung—and music played. Land was given away to 
priests and Brahmins for their future maintenance. 
The cnd of all Poojahs was charity in its pre-emi- 
nently practical form, and taking them in their proper 
light they are not so much objects of execration 
as Christian missionaries and Bramhos take them 
to be. 

In the Lower Provinces, the Poojak in honour of the 
goddess Durga is the Poojah of Poojahs. According to 
Hindu mythology, she is the wife of Siva, the third 
person of the Triad. In obedience toa time-honoured 
_ custom, her presence in one household is annually 
invoked, to gladden our hearts and vivify our 
houses, She does not, however, come alone. Her hus- 
band and children accompany her from the snowy 
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heights of the Himalayas to scent the genial air of the 
plains. We are her parents, and she is the best of our 
children. We welcome her with water from the sacred 
stream of Ganges, woodapple leaves, lotuses, flowers, 
and hearts full of pious love and devotion. No combina- 
tion of circumstances could be more auspicious than 
those under which our annual homage is paid to her. 
When the autumnal sky is faultlessly blue, and the 
heavenly bodies shed their bright but soul-refreshing 
ray,—when the fields are an expanse of waiving green, 
and the streams are full with their limpid contents,—when 
the trees are aglow with copious foliage, and the birds 
are joyous with their incomparable chorus, we ask her 
with joined palms and posture submissive to be among 
us and bless us and our’s. Our prayers are not offered up 
in vain, and great are our preparations to receive her. 
Our hearths and homes are cleansed and purified. 
Old things are consigned to the limbo of nothingness. 
Old apparel is cast off, and new ones’ donned. 
Men, women, and children appear free and easy, 
oily and fresh. Servants and maids are robed in 
garments new. The scent of freshness pervades our 
homes. Conspicuous in their freshness are our females 
as they stand on tiptoe attired in the most costly of 
silken Sarries, jewelled cap-a-pie. Even AZaterfamuilias 
with her flaxer hair and wrinkles in her face looks ten 
years younger. Joy, joy in the face of the goddess! Joy, 
joy in the food wetake. Joy, joy in the face of our 
friends. Joy, joy beaming in our ladies’ looks. 

Such is the Durga Poojah gala in Bengal. The heart 
of the youth sojourning in a distant land leaps with joy 
at the thought of re-union with his family, to make home 
once more joyous. A fond mother is counting every 
minute in anxious expectation of embracing her 
absent son who has started for home. The poor wife, 
doomed to separation for months, sheds many a silent 
tear of joy at the longed for arrival. Friends and relations 
are in an ecstasy at the prospect of meeting friends and 
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relations, These are the pleasures associated with the 
annual worship of the ten-handed goddess. Compare it 
with the Christmas? They are neither equal nor 
equnivalent. Hada hundred Xmases been distilled, the 
product would have fallen considerably short of a single 
Durga Poojah. And thisis the gala which educated Bengal 
is ambitious of abolishing. Thisis the joy, which our 
latter—day saints confound with evil. This is the 
mirth which clashes with the trade instincts of men, 
who move heaven and earth to deprive the jaded Hindu 
clerk of his prescriptive Pooja’ holidays. | 
The Durga Poojah is celebrated on the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth days of the lunar month. On the 
eighth day, the goddess appears before her true votaries 
in majesty serene, and the evening service is truly solemn. 
This is even admited by many of our English-knowing 
countrymen. Whether it is superstition or the effect 
of our mother’s milk, it is needless here to enquire, but 
the fact is so. On the tenth day, the immersion of the 
goddess takes place. This itself is nothing. Her clayey 
mould returns to clay, and there is an end of it. But the 
destruction of the feelings roused by the advent of the 
goddess is something different. When I behold a highly 
finished image arrayed in purple and dazzling in glitter 
thrown headlong into water, I consider it a metaphorical 
destruction of those pleasureable feelings of sight and 
imagination, which buoyed me up while it was in 
existence. Associate the picture with a happy home, 
sparkling faces, and radiant looks, its destruction becomes 
a matter of positive grief. Raise the picture to be a prop 
of religious feelings, its destruction becomes a matter 
of intense grief. | 
Thus it is with the Hindu, when the eleventh lunar 
day brings in its train sorry faces, blanched cheeks, 
mournful demeanour and world’s monotony. Thus is 
the national spirit roused by the Durga Poojah. The late 
Dwarka Nath Tagore was once questioned as to 
why he,—a man of education, tolerated the Poofah 
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vanities. His reply was, its vivifying effects on the 
individual, the household, and soceity. | 

In the Metropolis and in Metropolitan towns, the 
Poagahs are considerably on the wane. They are mere 
-commonplace things, meaning consumption of European 
dishes and liquor and patronising dancing girls. Outin 
the country. and among females, the ancient feeling 
exists unabated. A Taruck Pramanick with his 
Peabodic charitics is quite an exception. Asa rule, the 
element of charity has been, abstracted from them. 
There is, however, no lack of expenditure now-a-days. 
Every Hindu feels this. The Hindu looks over his 
account after the hubbub of the Poojak is over, and. 
is really at his wit’s end to see the round sum of. 
Rs. 5,000 gone. But how does he spend it? Why 
RS. 4,000 ‘and odd hundreds after new jewels and 
ornaments, some hundreds for holiday costumes, some 
for paying off the bills of the Great Eastern Hotel, 
and a few rupees for the de facto Poojah itself! And it 
strikes us as very strange that people to avoid this 
sort of expenditure pass as reformers. 

But to return to the priests. They have hitherto 
commanded uniform respect and reverence. Our 
ancestors spared no pains to better their condition and 
prospects. They were regaled with the best of food, 
and clad with the best apparel consistent with their 
sacerdotal rank. They were invested with land which 
yielded a good annual income. The result is what 
one might have anticipated. Their life is one of case 
and dissipation. Many are addicted to intoxicating 
drugs and drinks, while some of them have become 
confirmed libertines. 

In Bengal, priesthood is an hereditary office. The 
obligation subsisting between the priest and his spiritual 
disciple is strictly a religious one. A breach of the 
obligation cannot be remedied by acourt of law. At 
one time it was otherwise, and the obligation was 
enforceable, There were cases instituted to compel the 
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oriest to execute his spiritual office, and others where 
ye sued his disciples for the establishment of his 
hereditary office against a new incumbent and ob- 
.ained verdicts in his favour. Since 1850, Hindus 
are quite competent to appoint their own priests as 
they choose, and no suit lies against them or against 
che priests newly appointed for enforcement of any 
noral obligation which might have existed between 
‘he parties. As between priest and pricst, the policy 
of the law is based on cquity, and if the one appro- 
sriates the entire receipts from the common disciple, 
che other has a right of action against the exclu- 
sive taker. In this respect they are co-partners and 
-he law protects the right of one co-partner against 
-he other. 

Akin to the priest, there is the Gur (spiritual pre- 
ceptor). The Guru is the medium of salvation, and 
therefore his position is higher than that of the 
oriest. Woe to a Hindu whose body and soul have not 
deen purified by the spiritual counscls of the Gura! 
He lives and dies a veritable beast on earth with no 
10pe of immortal bliss. However charitable may he 
be in his acts, however spotless his character, be his faith 
in the gods ever so strong, his salvation is impossible with- 
out the Guru. The religion of the Hindus ts eminently 
ritualistic, but the Guru deals in religious speculation, 
leaving the action, nevertheless, to be finished off by 
the priest. Both the Guz andthe priest vie with each 
other in ignorance and conceit. Both are covetous, 
unprincipled, and up toevery vice. But the Guru is 
certainly much more revered than his adversary, owing 
to the former being a less frequent visitor and the 
speculative and mysterious nature of his avocation. The 
Guru’s mission being so, his sway over the family is 
complete. His visits are generally annual, unless he be 
ina fix on account of an impending matrimonial or 
funeral ceremony in his house, when he untimely comes to 
you for his ghostly fee. At one time, these visits were 
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esteemed as auspicious events. Paterfamzlias would 
consider ‘the morn to have propitiously dawned’ which 
brought with it the radiant face of his Guraw. The Guru is 
rarely thin orlankin hismake. Dame nature has select- 
ed him for her precious physiological and anatomical gifts. 
Truly his face is radiant. Picture to yourself a fat short 
man, having what the doctors call ‘an appoplectic make,’ 
of pretty fair complexion, round face, short nose, long 
ears, and eyes protruding from their sockets. Picture 
that face to be sleek and _ soft, shorn of hairy: 
vegetation, and the crown of the head perpetually kept 
in artificial baldness save along tuft of hair in the centre. 
Conccive of the trunk to consist of an elongated belly, 
and the hands and feet round but short. Conceive of 
his being robed in virgin white of thin muslin, and paint- 
ed on the nose and forchead with fork-like devices of 
varicgated colours. Take the sum total of these concep- 
tions, and your conception of the Guru is complete. 
His countenance docs not exhibit the least sign of 
worldly care. Plenty and case have always been his 
inseparable environments. Such is the impersonation of 
the divinity, who ona fine morning renders his advent 
in a Hindu family a fazt accomplz. He is accom- 
panied by half-a-dozen of famished beggars, cach and 
every one of whom has an important part to play in his 
lord’s drama. One prepares his food, another his hemp- 
smoke and opium pills, a third looks after his treasure, a 
fourth shaves him and makes him oily, a fifth carries his 
bag and baggage, while the sixth helps him in his amatory 
transactions. They are not his paid servants, but mere 
hirelings who follow him through fire and water for any 
thing “that hath a stomach in it.” At the sight of the 
Guru and his crew, the whole house is thrown into com- 
motion, and even the inmates of the Zenana for the 
nonce lose their equanimity. “The lord has come,” is 
the alarm given' by the arta, and it is echoed and re- 
echoed in the whole household. Preparations for his en- 
tertainment on an extensive scale are immediately 
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ordered, all the while the wily Guru laughs in his 
sleeves with the thought, that so long as there are cunning 
men in the world there must be fools. The Karta is seen 
to reach the doorpost of his house and fall prostrate 
before the Guru, who compliments him by coolly putting 
his foot on the devotee’s head as if it was a stepping 
stone to the attainment of higher honours in store for 
him. It is habitual with the Guru to enter the house 
with a sorry face and cold demeanour. There 
isa vein of policy in it, wzs., to terrify the Karta, 
and cxtort from him a higher fee. This attempt some 
times causes unpleasantness. We have seen Gurus 
insulting their spiritual disciples, cursing and swearing, 
and exhibiting conduct as would under any other cir- 
cumstance justify his immediate expulsion from the 
house. But it is rarely or never done. Generally, 
on entering the house, the Guru is escorted to a sitting 
chamber, furnished with new carpets (for it is sacrilegious 
to make him sit on used ones), and is requested to be 
seated. He would not sit at first, being contrary to his 
policy, till the fascination of large promises becomes 
irresistible and he yields. “I will neither sit nor wash 
my feet,” says he “till you make sufficient amends for 
your past misbehaviour. JI am your spiritual guide, you 
are grown a wealthy man, your son has become: a Banian, 
and- you must pay me ks. 100 a year, or here 
our connexion ends.” Paterfamilias \ooks aghast at 
the attitude of the visitor and apprehending lest the ire of 
the holy man may bring down disasters on him quietly 
submits to his demand. Thus pacified, the Guru kindly 
inquires of the health of the several members of the 
family, and of its resources, preparatory to visiting the 
zenana inmates. One and all are brought up before 
him to receive the usual benediction, 2. ¢., the hearty kick 
on the head, and away they go more or less satisfied. 
This done, the Guru is anointed with oil, and after the 
bathing and ablutions are over, food of the choicest sort 
is pieced before him, which, to do him justice, his appetite 
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isalways upto. The work of mastication and deglutition 
being gone through, he induges in smoking, and passes 
off into a nap of a couple of hours, to awake again 
with Frank Pitt’s appetite for the incoming breakfast. 
Who can describe the turmoil in the house, when the 
Guru is enjoying his sweet repose. Lots of young and 
old females congregate here to partake of the holy 
repast. Children are starved till the Guz has broken 
his fast. JMJaterfamilias is as busy as the jute-mill 
wheel. Spurred by a sharp appetite, she is sometimes 
finding fault with this servant or that maid for not mind- 
ing her commands, sometimes abusing a young daughter- 
in-law for being idle and lacking devotion to the Gurz. 
But as the clock verges upon 2 P.M., she finds her appe- 
tite get the better of her scolding propensities, and 
being assured that the Guru is stowed with an enormous 
quantity of rice and vegetables, sweets and fruits, in the 
abdominal regions, takes her food, consecrated with 
the crumbs which the Guru might have gencrously left 
unswallowed. Young women are always sceptical, 
and however reluctant they are to take the crumbs, 
Materfamilias compels them to do it for the welfare of 
their body and soul. 

The above is a picture of extreme Gurzdom,. pre- 
valent among certain sectarians designated Vazsnabas, 
or followers of Vzshnu. Normal Gurudom, however, 
rests upon two conditions, vzz. the periodical pay- 
ment of the spiritual fee and the showing of vene- 
ration due to the Guru. There are Gurus who are an 
honour to their race. Inured to a life of self-denial, 
they are purity personified. Their culture is also of a 
high character, and well may one sit at their feet to 
store his mind with philosophical and moral truths. 
Unfortunately, they are few in number. 

Here it is necessary to describe the manner. in 
which the relation of spiritual guide and disciple is 
created. It should be remembered that the father’s 
Guru is not Deceesathly the son’s. The ceremony by 
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which the relation is created is denominated ‘ Dzksha,’ 

or initiation. On the day of the ceremony the parties 
must bathe and perform the necessary ablutions. The 
wearing of new clothes, and fasting till the ceremony is 
over, are enjoined. They must then be closeted toge- 
ther, and while in this state, the Gurz must communicate 
the spiritual advice with the greatest secrecy possible. 
Really, the advice imparted is no advice at all. It is 
either a declaration of the divinity of Krishna or Kali 
or Radha* or Durga,t or some other god and goddess 
of the Hindu pantheon made in Sanskrit and is not 
understood by the bulk of the people. So that, it 
happens frequently that the AZantra (advice) is forgotten 
almost immediately after. For the initiation, the 
Guru get his fee, which varies according to circumstan- 
ces. The relation thus created continues through life, 
and the Afantra is cherished in the recesses of the soul 
as a capital wherewith to brave the tide of eternity. It 
is sacrilegious to give publicity to one’s Mantra, and even 
wives are forbidden to utter it in the presence of their 
husbands, and wece vers. However charming its secrecy 
may be, its moral effect on the recipient is infini- 
tesimally small, while on the other hand, it becomes the 
source of a world of botheration and expense. Not 
to speak of the frequent visits of the Guru and the 
cost of entertaining him, the way in which money is 
extorted by him is shameful. It often happens that 
people skulk away to evade the extortionate demands 
of the Guru. It is asign of the times, that. in this 
matter a re-action has already set in, and we hope, with 
the progress of enlightenment, the Guru will be an 
object of antiquarian interest. Under the Hindu Law, 
both the priest and the Guru inherit property in default 
of heirs of the body and next of kin. The wisdom of 
applying this law has now been questioned, especially 
where the State sets up ex-adverso its prerogative 


" Radha is Krishna’s sweet-heart. 
t Durga is the wife of Siva, also called Kali. 
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of escheat. In order that the law of escheat may not 
apply, devout Hindus devise away a portion of their 
property to their Guru or priest, or both. 

Next in rank to the priest and the Guru is ‘the 
Datbagya, or Acharji* of the family. His province is to 
expound the mysteries. The destiny of the family 
members is dependent on the influence of the sun, 
moon, or the planets, and is firmly believed in by all 
orthodox Hindus. It is striking, that this belief 
should appertain to the theological stage of the 
mind in Europe as in Asia. Hindu life is supported by 
astrological sophistries. In Europe, astrology is dege- 
nerated astronomy, in India, it co-existed with astronomy 
as an independent branch of human knowledge, and was 
considerably allied with theological philosophy. Astro- 
logy diagnoses the evil destiny, and theological philoso- 
phy prescribes the cure. The Acharjz, therefore, unites 
in his profession the prediction of impending evils, and 
the means by which they may be averted. As such, 
Indian astrology is a much more extensive system than 
any other on the surface of the globe, and its peculiarity 
consists in having a religious aspect. 

Such being the grasp which astrology has on the 
Hindu’s feclings, it is nothing strange, that the Acharjt 

should be consulted on all possible occasions. His 
functions start with the preparation of the horoscope, 
whenever a birth takes place in the family. The. native 
horoscope is a long statement of events and incidents 
likely to transpire in the span of human existence, 
so cleverly worded as to be susceptible of different 
constructions and possible verification. The bright- 
ness or dimness of a man’s future in the horoscope’ 
depends considerably upon the fee you pay to the 
astrologer. In some instances, the prediction is fulfilled 
and the ignorant are srounded in their faith, In the 
. horoscope, the position of the planets in conjunction or 
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opposition at the time of birth is noted, and this be- 
comes the key- -note to the exposition of the after-events 
of life. 

The Acharji has other minor duties to perform. 
He has to counsel whether journey on a particular day 
would be lucky, and when a particular disease would 
require expiation. The celebration of a domestic occur- 
rence and occupation of a new house on a certain date 
are matters in respect of which his opinion is also taken. 
On each and every one of these occasions, he gets a 
fee, in money and rice, pulse and vegetables. If the 
party whose fate is consulted is prevented by poverty 
from paying any money, he must nevertheless put along 
with the rice and vegetables a piece of some superior 
metal, to soften the ire of the avenging planet. 
The Acharjz volunteers to bear on his shoulders an- 
other’s disease, and many a Hindu mother pays him 
handsomely for this profession of self-denial. 

The Acharjz is alsoa match-maker. He compares the 
respective planetary conditions of the bridegroom and 
the bride, and should they harmonize, the match is pro- 
nounced to be auspicious. The hour of the nuptials. 
is fixed by him, and his art speaks much of evil conse- 
quences which may take place, if they are not ccele- 
brated at the auspicious hour. 
| It is the Acharjz’s vocation to keep the Lares and 
Penates of a household always satished. For this 
purpose, the family sometimes celebrates the worship 
of the sun or fire under his guidance. Even that 
serpent-God, Azanta,* is not forgotten in the midst of 
these worships. 

In explaining the new Almanac, the Acharji is an 
adept. He summons all the members to hear him 
for the edification of their faith in the gods. With 
a view to qualify themselves as listeners, each member 
is made to hold in his hand a betel-nut and flowers, 
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According to Hindu mythology, for every particular 
year a particular heavenly body is selected to govern 
the universe, assisted in the task of government by 
others. The governor is styled the king, and his assist- 
ants have charge of the several departments of the 
universal state. One is, for instance, the minister, an- 
other is in charge of the rainfall, a third is in charge of 
the supply of food, and so on. Before the new year 
sets in, a sort of budget is made by the gods in 
solemn conclave, in which the quantity of water, air, 
food, and other things necessary for human existence, 
is set down as available. The budget can never be 
exceeded. In the present Bengali year, the king is 
Budh (Mercury) and the minister is Saaz (Saturn.) His 
Sublime Majesty’s term of office is, according to the 
almanac, one of peace and plenty, of good works and 
destitute of disturbance. Saturn’s influence as minister 
is stated to be productive of ‘scarcity, numerous 
thieves, and human misery. And so on with the 
others. It is tales like these which the Achavjz recounts 
before his audience, for which he gets a remuncration 
after the indigenous method described above. 

The astrologer is versed in palmistry, and his 
predictions always savour of good. For instance, his 
art prompts him to accost each bachelor as a widower 
in embryo of rare luck, and cach spinster as rich 
with conjugal love, chastity, beneficence, and other 
virtues. Sometimes, the Acharji pretends to tell you 
the secrets of your mind, your desires and_volitions. 
In the case of missing or lost property, he informs you 
of its whereabouts. | 

The third and last class of gwvasi-members include 
the midwife and the barber. In the estimation of the 
family, the midwife is no ordinary person. Her father 
may be a cobbler, her husband a tanner of cow-skin, 
nevertheless she is an object of fear and regard. This 
is due to the profession she plies. The children call her 
ma,’ because Materfamilias has taught them so, in 
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consideration of the midwife’s invaluable services at 
the time of their birth, Young women of respectable 
families sometimes bow down to her to secure her 
good wishes or to avert misfortunes which her curse 
may bring down on them in the lying-in room.. But be 
their motive what it may, she is a great favorite of 
AMaterfaniulias, an object of fear and reverence to young 
wives, and a regular scare-crow to the children. 

It has never been our lot to see a midwife of fair 
complexion. She is always of features positively 
grim. She carries about her a smell of strong to- 
bacco, onions and garlic, raw cocoanut oil and weds 
Jocalis.* It is therefore quite natural, that the little 
people in the family would view her with terror. Her 
visits to the family are frequent. She comes to bless 
the little ones, and to silently inquire whether there 
be any about to be confined. Great is her joy when 
such a one is found. She blesses her from the pith. 
of her bone, and hails the hour when she would fondle 
a male child on her lap. The lady in the interesting 
position is eyed through her professional spectacles, and 
the time of her confinement prophesied. The midwife 
then receives her meed of obeisance once more, and with 
something more substantial, away she goes to quaff her 
dram or smokc her pipe. On all festive and_ ceremonial 
occasions, she is a welcome guest under the family roof, 
and Materfamilias \iberality to her becomes a trifle 
more than ordinary. 

But nothing can describe the interest which 
attends her professional mission. As she crosses the 
threshhold you find her looking demure and important, 
as if she had the entire obstetrical surgery in her little 
finger’s end. While there is a regular bustle in the house, 
while Materfamilias is running up and down in 
anxious suspense, while the Karta sits bolt upright 
against the doorpost -of the lying-in room and waits 
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to hear happy news, while the servants. and maids are 
going to and fro on errands, while the husband is flutter- 
ing as a bird in a cage, and while the lady in the lying-in 
room is enduring the excruciating pangs of maternity, 
the midwife is quite cool and complacent, as if there was 
nothing important to ruffle her serenity, and nothing 
like pain in the vocabulary of matter-of-fact life. 
She scolds Materfamilias for being nervous, and recalls 
to her mind what she had endured. when in a similar 
situation. To her patient, she becomes positively heart- 
less and sour-tongued. Her personal wants increase 
in a geometrical ratio as her patient gets worse. She 
cannot work without her luncheon. She must have 
good tobacco to smoke. This must be brought to 
her, that must be thrown away. So that for the short 
time she remains in the house, she becomes an incarnate 
plague. 

So far the enjoyment of comforts in the lying-in room 
goes, it isdeplorable with our women. They are taught 
from their infancy to view comforts as reserved for 
the sterner sex alone. But what pen can describe the- 
misery they endure while passing through the lying- 
in room. One would suppose they are made of 
a harder metal that defies all physiological and hygienic 
laws. With us, as with the Jews of old, confinement is 
a state of impurity. AJ] communication with the 
impure is temporarily suspended. She cannot be 
touched. Toenter her room is rank pollution. She 
must vegetate in the company of her babe and a low- 
caste woman temporarily engaged as her maid. A retired 
first-floor room used as a cowshed or in which fire-wood 
had been stored is fitted up for her accommodation. 
Its dampness or unhealthiness is not considered 
for a moment. The ‘fitting up’ consists of a. 
torn weed-mat, a pillow which had seen the light 
of years but which Materfamilias in one of her eco- 
nomic moods had preserved for use on this occasion, 
and a couple or two e: earthen pots and pitchers, In — 
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some cases, a small wooden plank is substituted for the 
pillow. A large fire is kept up in the room to héighten — 
its temperature. For a fortnight or so, the babe and its 
mother are literally baked. Not to speak of the stifling 
heat of the room in which their lot is cast, they are 

‘baked twice daily, so that months elapse before the 
marks on the person caused by the scorching process 
are obliterated. 

‘But to return to the midwife herself, It is her 
proud duty to cut the navel-string of the babe with no 
better knife than a bamboo-slice. She haggles for her 
remuneration before the string is cut, and the remu- 
neration is always greater where the babe isa male. 
On the eighth day, she comes to the house to 
receive sweetmeats and perquisites, and again on the 
twentieth or thirtieth day when the purification of the 
mother and babe takes place. On this occasion, Mater- 
familias makes her handsome presents of money, 
jewels, and clothes, and the midwife leaves the house 
with hearty benedictions. 

The family barber is not soimportant a person as 
the midwife, nevertheless his avocations cannot be. 
dispensed with. His ordinary duties are with the razor, 
the scissors, and the paring instruments. He receives 
an annual fee, partly in money, and partly in grain, 
vegetables, and clothes, His extraordinary dutics are 
to be present on all ceremonials, to wait upon the bride- 
groom at the time of the nuptials, and to accompany 
the Karta’s child to his neighbours’ houses for inviting 
them. No purification can be had, unless the hair is 
removed from the chin and the nails pared off. 

With us, barbers are a proverbially cunning race. 
Having a pair of reptile- like eyes and ears pricking up 
on the sly, the barber is like Hamlet’s ghost, Azc et wbique. 
In all places, he is a great gossip, telling tales after his 
rude fashion to the infinite delight of his hearers. He 
comes to your house softly as if treading on eggs, 
takes a pull at the ordinary pipe, pours water into 
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his: shaving cup from the nearest pitcher, and addresses 
himself without further ceremony to remove your redun- 
dant ‘hairy vegetation, all the time telling you by 
way of diversion funny things. With the Aarfa his 
stay is of a longer duration, as the Karta always looks up -. 
to him for the newest intelligence, which he communi- 
cates smoothing the edge of the razor at intervals on 
his hairy haunch as if it was the razor strap itself. The 
shaving process is accompanied with pain. You feel as 
if the rascal bruised and not shaved your chin, and 
when you smart under an accidental cut accompanied 
with bleeding, the barber ominously shakes his head, and 
exclaims, it is a pity blood and not milk has come out. 
When Materfamilias scolds him for not paring off the 
nails of her children, he would say, ‘ma’am, the nails 
would be uscful when they ‘would fly at each other’s 
throats or extract the grain from peas.’ Such is his 
consummate knavery ! 

Seriously speaking, the barber is an excrescence of 
society, whom it would be worth our while to extirpate, 
body and soul. What an infliction his instrument 
imposes on us! What monstrous scent of strong tobacco 
comes off the palm of his hand with which he t moistens 
our chin with water! Think of the left hand with which 
he turns your head this way and that way, in the 
act of shaving, and you cannot help being disgusted 
with it. Oh for some spot, where the barber finds no 
access—some shade where our beards and whiskers may 
thrive in their native luxuriance ! 7 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY SYSTEM. 


We have endeavoured to trace the growth and 
development of . families from nothing into necessary 
social units, and from necessary into convenient units of 
society. We have considered the status of the compo- 
nent parts of each unit, firstly, from a domestic, and 
secondly, from a legal point of view. Wehave exhibited 
the sort of feeling, which subsists at present between 
the several component parts of each unit. Whether it 
is the father and son, brother and brother, mother and 
daughter, or ethers connected by consanguinity or 
marriage, their feeling towards each other, as members 
of the domestic commonwealth, is anything but harmo- 
nious. We do not mean to say this is universal, but we — 
do say that the instances of disunion are so many that 
exceptions inappreciably affect the rule. 

Nobody more deeply regrets than we do, that in the 
foregoing chapters a prominence has been given to 
some of the extremest characters who clash with each © 
other in a Hindu household. But truth is our only apology 
for so doing, and let us humbly assure our readers that 
nothing but an exposition of the defects of the Family 
System and a desire of seeing its improvement has been 
our object. We cannot possibly agree with that section 
of our countrymen who see perfection and beauty in every 
native institution. And our sympathy with them ts z2/, 
when by persistent efforts they screen from the world’s 
gaze its uncouth features. They may consider thts as 
consistent with patriotic virtue, but our patriotism runs 
quite ina different groove. 

We yield to none in freely admitting, that the Hindu 
Family had, and in some instances ‘has, charms and 
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excellencies, which engender in us absolutely pleasure- 
able feelings. Our infantile associations are so much 
blended with it, that to part with it would cost us many 
a precious tear. With us, it has bzen an institution 
hoary with the reverence of age and primordial autho- 
rity. It has ever contributed to the easy acquisition — 
of wealth and cheapness of living with incomes no 
better than pittances. We were like the rushes in 
the bundle,—weak individually, but strong collectively. 
Responsibility was, with the subordinate members, a 
mere name, so long the Patriarch was alive to wield 
his time-honoured authority. Younger members knew _ 
not what care and anxiety were, so long the old pceo- 
ple were at their elbow. The Hindu houschold was 
the best arena, where you could extend love and 
generosity, kindness and aid, towards your friends and 
relations. Mutual help, forbearance, and industry 
were nowhere better learnt than in the family court- 
yard. The Hindu mother discharged all the infinite 
offices of domesticity. Her unflinching care, sincere 
affection, unflagging devotion in securing the good of 
the family, are unparalleled. The widowed rclative's 
disinterested zeal, continuous toil, midnight vigils, and 
other manifest acts of self-denial, deserve to be w vritten in 
letters of gold. The Karta’s strenuous efforts in bringing 
together means and appliances to further the comfort of his 
children, and his persistent desire to preserve the 
honour of the family unsullied, call forth from the in- 
most recesses of our soul, love and gratitude, esteem 
and reverence. In sympathizing with our indigent rela- 
tions, feeding and housing them under the family roof, 
we were influenced by charity and good-will towards 
the needy and the distressed, and they are no base 
motives. The sentiments which prompted us to look 
upon parents as household gods, our elder brothers 
as our masters, our younger brothers as loving depend- 
ants, our elder brother’s wife as a mother, and our 
younger brother’s wife as a sister were noble ones. 
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But how stands our case at present? The redeem- 
ing virtues of the family system have been supplanted 
by vices of abnormal degree and magnitude. Where sin- 
cere sympathy was, stolid indifference now exists. 
Jealousy and hatred have usurped the place of harmony. 
Discordancy ridesrampant. Deceit and spoliation have 
seized those who were heretofore the trustees of our 
honour and property. A sense of distrust has seized each 
member against every other member: Family feuds, 
litigation, and waste of resources, are now every-day 
occurrences. So that the Hindu Family has changed 
from a convenient social unit into an incoherent and 
cumbrous mass. Say what our countrymen may, our 
domestic relations are undergoing a revolution appalling 
to contemplate. It is not confined to this sect or that 
sect, this caste or that caste, but to almost every house- 
hold, Brahmin or Sudra. It is only families, still in 
their archaic state, which form the exception. Inthem, 
the patriarch’s rule is still dominant. In them, the 
patriarch is the sole master of the family property, and 
it is he alone who augments its resources, 

From the moment of the arta’s death, the family 
generally assumes a new phase. Hitherto, however 
discordant its members were, however loose its cohesion 
was, the sway wiclded by him rendered the chance of 
an open rupture remote. The sons, however inimical 
to each other, stifled their animosities to keep up ap- 
pearances. Gratitude towards him restrained them 
from rendering the closing hours of his life unhappy. 
Now that he was dead and gone, there was nothing 
to prevent the outburst of their pent-up animosities. 
Instances are known where sons fought with one another 
for possession of his keys after his death, and where they 
made an unholy rummage of his goods and effects to 
shock the feelings of many a humane neighbour. While 
all are in mourning, and the poor mother is weeping out 
her very existence, they sit down in a matter-of-fact style 
to divide among themselves his property. Minute cal- 
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culations of the profitsare made. Elaborate statements 
of expenses on account of each son are prepared after 
much discussion and altercation. Ifa son’s daughter 
had.to be married in the Karfa’s life-time, the daughter- 
Jess son objects to the nuptial expenses being set off 
against his share,and not her father’s. While arrayed as 
above in regard to their interest, they however unite in 
divesting a widow, who had been provided for by the 
Karta, of her provision. The solemn behests of the depar- 
ted are impiously ignored. In extreme cascs, the helpless 
members are turned out of the house. If there is a 
minor, his birthright is assailed. Such of the widowed 
and sonless sisters-in-law as do not inherit are told 
to take care of themselves, and their rooms in the 
family house ruthlessly ransacked. Old servants, 
faithful to the Karta, become objects of hatred, and 
are cither turned out, or their place made too hot 
for them. The creditors of the Harta are sometimes 
left unpaid. They wait on his sons, and each shirks 
the liability in favor of the others. Clothiers, provi- 
sioners, and others whose business it was to supply 
the daily necessaries of life, receive no better treat- 
ment. i * 

.While brother quarrels with brother over their patri- 
mony, their wives are not preciscly the creatures to 
remain quict. Hitherto, they had disturbed ‘ the curtained 
sleep’ of their lord with many a tale of suffering and ill 
treatment, but through his bashfulness, the fear of the 
Karta, or the insignificance of their tales, they had 
remained unredressed. Now that the coast was clear, 
and the blood of their partner in life was at its fever 
heat, their complaints become more frequent and 
important. They fall out with cach other, with the 
Materfamilias, and their husband’s sisters and brothers. 
The family maid and cook are charged with colluding 
with the ‘mistress of the house in denying their chil- 
_dren the best dishes prepared for joint service. These 


little incidents are made the mainstay of a new quarrel. 
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Possibly, one of the sons leaves the family roof for 
acountry seat, and in the refreshing ozone of rural 
life concocts and shapes. his future plans. Report 
runs abroad that as he did not agree with his brothers, 

he has segregated from them. “When this docs not 
happen, the “family house becomes more a kennel 
than an abode of human beings. Public opinion is 
totally disregarded, the entreaties of neighbours sum- 
marily and insolently despised, friends and relatives’ 
intercession declined with thanks, and the importunities 
of the disconsolate and bereaved mother rejected’ with 
scorn. The Guru and priests are perfectly powerless 
to bring about a reconciliation, and the parties in dispute 
rush on to litigation. While in the midst of obstinate 
- conflict, not a moment is devoted to the health or edu- 
cation or maintenance of the family members. Their 
avocation in life, trade, agriculture, or service, whatever 
it may be, is temporarily suspended. Plunged in litiga- 
tion, they evince an amount of blind zeal and frenzy 
which cannot be too strongly condemned. What with 
the payment of large court fees, and the exorbitant 
fees of Counsel,—what with the extortions of law- 
touters and court myrmidons, and the retainers of 
witnesses, they find themselves in a maze of diffi- 
culties where money is the only passport. They have 
never been bad pay-masters, but they find to their 
great mortification that however loose their purse strings 
may be, the hunger of those who fed on their carbage 
1S unappeasable. "The greater their inexperience, they 
are the more desirable as prey. Money failing, hands 
are laid upon their property. To-day a Cashmere shawl, 
which had hitherto covered their person, finds a new 
possessor in his law-adviser. ‘To-morrow his wife’s” 
necklace, tired of adding lustre to her charms, is linked 
with the fate of his attorney’s. And it is no secret that in 
same cases, the man of law enters into a champertous 
agreement with his client in respect of the property 
under litigation, in whole or part, on its successful termi- 
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nation. The unfortunate man is forced to play this 
rile of pecuniary exhaustion as the case progresses from 
its original to the first and second appellate stages, All 
this tells on him so seriously, that when the case-is 
finally determined he feels his resources so much crippled, 
that supposing he obtained his law-costs as a winning 
party, they are considerably short of his actual ex- 
penses. This is not a visionary image we have drawn. 
The stern logic of facts proves its reality, alas! too 
harrowing to contemplate. Is it come to this? Is this 
the result of the boasted law and boasted institutions of 
the land belauded as specimens of perfection? The fault 
isnot in the law, not in the administrative machinery, but 
in the materials on which the legal machinery has to act. | 
If you sow thistles, you cannot expect wheat, however | 
perfect your agriculture may be. If your family system 
be rotten in the core, such disastrous results are inevit- 
able. But let that pass. 

The question which presents itself for solution 
is, should this archaic system of families be retained ? 
With a class of patriots, it is customary to stand 
aghast when outlandish ideas touch the penumbra of 
a Hindu institution. They consider the contact as 

sacrilegious, and the destruction of Hindy society ‘as 
the wanton doing of an iconoclast. There are others 
who love institutions for their antiquarian virtues, and 
become nervous at the prospect of their demolition. A 
third class cling to their tottering institutions because 
they can brook no reform. But whatever may the 
respective predilections of these various classes be, the 
family system is clearly unsuited to the spirit of the 
present times. We have scen how its action on society has 
been retarded by the growth of new ideas and new Senti- 
ments relating to the individual, as distinct from the 
family. ‘These ideas and sentiments have been admitted 
by our social elders, administrators, and judges, as dis- 
turbing domestic equilibrium. So that, if the aptness 
of an institution be judged by its effects, the consensus 
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of testimony of those who guide the helm of society 
is against its retention. 

Reasoning @ priori, we ask what should be the goal 
of human ambition? The ready answer would no doubt 
be—the attainment of the greatest amount of possible 
good, It is this which applied to society we call social 
happiness. “ Happiness signifiesa gratified state of all the 
faculties. The gratification of a faculty is produced by its 
exercise. To be agreeable that exercise must be propor- 
tionate to the power of the. faculty, if it is insufficient, 
discontent arises, and its excess produces- weariness. 
Hence, to have complete felicity is to have all the facul- 
ties exerted in the ratio of their several developments ; 
and an ideal arrangement of circumstances calculated 
to secure this, constitutes the standard of greatest 
happiness, but the minds of no two individuals contain 
the same combination of elements. Duplicate men 
are not to be found. There is in each a different 
balance of desires. Therefore the condition adopted 
for the highest enjoyment of one, would not perfectly 
compass the same end for any other.”’* Now social 
happiness presupposes such a healthy co-ordination of 
its environments with the subjective essence of a society. 
If the co-ordinates are altered, the product is disturbed 
also, and the reverse of happiness ensues with a mathe- 
matical certainty. 

Looking at the environments of native society we 
find that a marked change has taken place. The cement 
of religion which knit together the several parts of the 
family structure has considerably lost its moral cohesjve- 
ness. The military spirit, which had sustained and fos- 
tered joint living and joint ownership, has complet ely 
ceased to exist. A change of political rule has secured 
greater protection of life and property than our ances- 
tors ever enjoyed. Science and philosophy have opened 
up the hidden treasures of knowledge, as to give 
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extra food to the mind-in all its manifold exercises, 
An infinite variety of contractual relations has sprung 
up. New callings, and new industries have sprung 
up requiring individual thought and individual exertion. 
Take its subjective essence, and a still more start- 
ling change is at once manifest. It is not merely the 
change of the essence as a whole, but change of its 
several integral parts. Notions regarding self have large- 
ly supplanted family ties. Individual thought, indi- 
vidual freedom, and a sense of individual comfort are | 
perpetually displacing .communal interests. It would 
have been well if instead of possessing individual 
wills and desires, the family had been like Plato’s 
Republic. But constituted as man is, such a thing 
is impossible. Fach has his individual desires to gratify, 
and his faculty of self-love to caress or control. Each 
has his rights to exercise and obligations to discharge. 
Each has his allotted work and his meed of reward to 
enjoy. Surely these are subject to certain economical 
laws. They can no more be referred to patrza-potestas for 
adjustment than can physical phenomena be referred to 
the region of moral sentiments. Think of commensality 
being the test of copercenary. Think of the widow being 
a mere trustce of her husband’s property. Think of the 
Karta being legally entitled to a portion of a united mem- 
ber’s earnings. Thinkof the restrictions put upon woman’s 
rights. And then say, whether it is not high time that the 
doctrine of patria-potestas should be knocked on the 
head, patriarchal government overthrown, and the joint 
system disintegrated, on the score of their being so 
many stumbling blocks in the way of social happiness. 
Should we improve the joint system? If so, 
what should be the modus operandi? Some are 
of opinion, that the education of the females would 
restore to the joint family what it has lost. Education 
may, in many cases, operate as a balm to such of the 
parts of the domestic organism as are diseased. Education 
may elevate the minds of our females, and render them 
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indifferent to matters, to which an undue importance is 
now attached by them. Education may cultivate the feel- 
ing and engender reverence, affection, sympathy, and all 
those virtues which draw human beings together. Edu- 
cation may transform them into better mothers, better 
wives, and better relations. But the result would be 
a half success, for however the younger females are 
susceptible of improvement, nothing is capable of im- 
proving the old people and rendering them qualified to 
reciprocate the good feelings of their juniors. Already 
education has been the source of much internal warfare 
between the young and old male members, and 
should the same agency be extended to females, it 
would produce the same unhappy consequences. In fact, 
the joint family system would then arrive at a stage 
short of absolute dissolution, and the incompetency of 
education as a reforming agent would be proclaimed. 

If education cannot eradicate the defect of the 
family system, what can do it? Try religion, and 
the cultivation of man’s religious faculties, and see 
whether it would succeed. On the threshhold we are 
led to enquire, are not the Hindus sufficiently religious 
already ? Are not their old people and females steeped 
in religion up to the very throat? Theirs is not a religion 
of metaphysical abstractions. It is gross and corporeal, 
The Hindu wife is trained from her infancy to view 
her father-in-law, mother-in-law, and husband, as gods 
and goddesses, whose wishes are holy mandates. Is 
it possible to have a stronger religious basis than 
this? The Hindu son is taught to view his parents in 
the same light, and can we say that the element 
of religion is wanting to engender in his bosom the 
feelings of reverence, gratitude, and love towards them ? 
Can there be a stronger cement than ‘what the 
Hindu religion furnishes in entwining the different mem- 
bers with one another? And yet, far from promot- 
ing domestic patmeny, the results are diametrically 
opposite, 
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Education and religion failing, we are at a loss to 
conceive what other efficacious anodyne to apply in at- 
taining the wished-for result. We hit upon this specific 
and that quack-drug, till we find to our dismay that there 
is no vitality in our domestic body, and that its disso- 
lution has become only a question of time. 

Should the demolition of the joint system be 
effected ? 

Bentham, in his “ Theory of Legislation,” speaks of 
the inconvenience of having a community of goods 
thus : ‘It is the source of never ending discord. Instead 
of being a state of satisfaction and enjoyment for all 
interested, it is a state of discontent and disappointment, 
This undivided property always loses a great part of 
its value for all the partners. Subject on the one 
hand to all kinds of depredations, because it is not 
under the protection of individual intcrest, on the other 
it receives no repairs or improveinents. Shall I risk 
an expense of which the burden will be certain, and 
will fall entirely upon me, while the benefit of it will 
be precarious and divided? The apparent cquality of 
this arrangement only serves to cover a real inequality. - 
The strong abuse their strength with impunity ; and 
the rich grow richer at the expense of the poor. The 
community of goods calls to mind that sort of monster 
which is sometimes seen to exist, beasts joined together 
back to back; in which cases the stronger, always 
carries off the weaker.*” Such is precisely the case with 
our joint system. 

The joint system is destined to die a sure death, 
and nothing on earth can save it. The collapse which 
has already set in is ominously significant, and no 
re-action of health and vitality is possible. At this 
stage, it would be the height of cruelty to inflict on its 
shattered frame any blow to expedite its death. We 
therefore deprecate any measure, cither Icgislative or 
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administrative, tending to that end. Legislation and 
vigilant administration have certainly their uses, but 
when they meddle with the private and domestic affairs 
of men are worse than plagues. Neither is it de- 
sirable to see our Judges strain the law of Hindu copar- 
cenary as to encourage separation of joint rights and . 
interests. Let the thing alone, say we, to take its 
natural course. 

Suppose the joint system had ceased to exist, 
and our countrymen had to reconstruct society upon 
its ruins, what should be the ways and means of 
doing it? Those who advocate radical measures would 
probably propose a thousand. But, however perfect 
may be the measures themselves, and however sus- 
tained may our application be, no success is possible 
unless and until Hindu society adapt itself to the spirit 
of the measures of reform. Man’s history proves that 
no reformation is permanent, until the reform and the 
object to be reformed possess all the conditions of | 
adaptation. Has the joint system arrived at the 
stage as to make reform feasable ? A careful observation 
of the system reveals the fact, that whenever a 
family receded from its primitive harmony to abnormal 
disunion, the sooncr the family was dissolved harmony 
and peace, friendship and sympathy revived in a great 
many cases. Scgregation being therefore a natural re- 
medy, the reformer of Hindu society ought apply it to 
family evils. Whether you reason from principles to facts, 
or facts to principles, its good cffects in the long run can- 
not be gainsayed. Segregation, however beneficial, is 
not possible under all circumstances. For instance, it 
would be a great social scandal if a father were to 
turn out of doors his minor children. Segregation 
should take place on rational principles. Let children 
be told, that immediately after their education is finish- 
ed, they are to sever from the family. Let a decent 
portion be given to them wherewith to start their fu- 
ture career. They may take a co-partner tn life, but 
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beyond obtaining periodical help, if not in affluent 
circumstances, let them be told to expect no more. 
Far better is this method than the existing one, 
which compels the Karta to maintain not only his own 
family, but his son’s wife and children, to his infinite 
vexation. As it is, he is burdened with an amount of 
care and anxiety for his grown-up children, which 
no other civilized society would tolerate. Not to speak 
of the straining of his aged nerves to make the 
two ends meet, it becomes positively sinful when his 
resources are thus squandered away to the prejudice of 
his younger children’s interests. But matters do not stop 
here. He must maintain his widowed daughters-in-law, 
as a matter of moral obligation. We have known the 
poor Karta dragged into court for maintaining 
these dead weights, for no reason whatever save 
that he was foolish enough to marry his sons when they — 
could not earn their daily bread. With respect 
to other members, there could be no difficulty in sepa- 
rating them. We do not advocate the segregation of 
such of the helpless members over whom the Karta is 
placed as guardian. What we do seriously advocate is 
the breaking up of the coparcenary after the capar- 
cenors have attained years of discretion. If thisis done, 
the Karta would not, in the Icast, have to complain of the 
hard-and-fast rule of commensality being the test of 
co-ownership. The Karta would cease to be amenable 
to the claim of his brother’s widow or his niece-in-law, 
for her share of the family property. 

Segregation will also bring in the train of its 
beneficial results several moral and social virtues, the 
possession of which is highly desirable, and the want of 
which is a crying shame in our national character, 
These are :— 

I. Self-reliance. 

Say what our national apologists may, self-reliance 
is a virtue which the native mind has never adequately 
appreciated, The mellow datc-palm fruit is on our lips, 
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but we are too idle to exert, no, not even to take it in, 
by opening them. When grown-up boys, our fond 
mothers uscd to feed us morsel by morsel, like so many 
canary birds. If in our boyhood we quarrelled with our 
playmates and were beaten, we took the name of ‘Ma’ and 
‘Pa’ in our agonies, and persuaded our parents to 
take up our injured cause. Was it a passage in our 
school-book we did not understand, or a problem of 
arithmetic we could not solve, we took it up to our 
capable governor for explanation or solution, without 
thinking it out ourselves. Our disputes with our baby- 
wife were invariably referred to our mother’s arbitration. 
Oh! there are parents I have seen and children also 
who cannot tolerate existence for a day when separated, 
from each other. This yew-and-ivy combination is 
much to be condemned as pernicious to the proper 
training of the children, and thus, self-reliance is not 
known or appreciated till the death of the parents 
demonstrates its dire importance. If in the Hindu 
family, we see instances of sons relying on father’s 
bounty, or fathers expectant of their son’s gains, or 
brothers consuming brothers’ resources, or sisters serv- 
ing as hand-maids of sisters, they are ascribable to the 
pernicious effects of the system, which ignores the 
virtues of self-reliance. Once self-reliance is recog- 
nized, self-exertion will follow asa necessary corollary, 
and each member of the family would individually 
work to improve his condition. What a _ refreshing 
sight would it be! Instcad of seeing some members 
being worked to death, and others simply consuming 
the former’s gains, we shall see every member working 
to minister to his own wants and comforts. 

II. Increase of national wealth. 

Judging from an economic standpoint, nothing is 
so much demoralizing to society as indolence. If all 
felt the necessity of working for their daily bread, 
their condition would be materially improved, 
both individually and socially, and instcad of having 
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a society of members with stunted means at their dis- 
posal, we may have'a greater quantity of wealth added 
to our national exchequer. 

III. Improvement and better preservation of pro- 
perty. Asa general proposition, we dcem it fit to state, 
once for all, that properties held.in coparcenary are about 
the worst managed. The fact is so well known 
that to illustrate it would be quite a superfluitv. The 
records of our courts and public offices bristle with 
instances too numcrous to leave room for any rational 
doubt. In sooth, the principle that ‘what is everybody's 
business 1s nobody's, underlies the systematic neglect 
which the joint owners evince. Joint estates are 
conspicuous in the Collector’s periodical sales. Joint 
estates are taken in execution of decrees for the most 
insignificant of prices. And strange, that in some 
cases, there is a sense of relief experienced by 
the proprietors at the severance of their connection 
with those cursed properties. We know of a recert 
instance, where large properties had to be made over 
to Government management, because the proprictors 
could not brook the idea of a joint management by 
them. We know of a great many instances where 
simply on account of the incident of joint ownership 
subsisting the owners got hopelessly into debt and were 
irretrievably ruined. When joint estates are thus pre- 
served, he idea of improving them ts simply absurd. Our 
homely adage, ‘the dying eas of many children ts 
rarely carricd to the holy river,*’ is applicable in regard 
to the improvement of joint propertics also. Why should 
a co-sharer bestow his capital and labour on a thing 
with the object of improving it when others would 
reap the benefit of his exertions? Should our econo- 
mic polity therefore start with the motto, ‘No exer- 
tion—no improvement, let things as they are?’ Is it 
not deplorable, that while there is progress and im- 
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provement all around, our economical policy should 
be one of ‘masterly inactivity? Science and _= art, 
steam and electricity, are daily converting arid Saharas 
into spots ‘flowing with milk and honey.” New manu- 
factures and new industries are springing up around us 
with new life and new vigour, almost from nothing. 
Speculation is busy in making fabulous capital out of 
transformed rags. Mines dug up, gold picked up from 
sand, jute converted into velvet things. And in the 
teeth of these soul-stirring e xainples, we sit with folded 
arms to fondle a system that is dead against all im- 
provement. 

IV. Abatement ofthe Aemamz vices. It is necessary 
to state that the joint system is one of the mainstays 
of the Sexamz* practice in India. It would be 
monstrous 1f the exami system had not existed 
when joint living under the family roof was the 
criterion of joint interests according to the law of 
the country. It is but natural that the busy bees 
of the family would devise a plan to ensure greater 
security of the rights they acquire. If property is 
acquired in their own name, it is liable to be taken 
in as family property, unless the acquirer under- 
take the heavy burden of proving self-acquisition. 
l‘ar better that a fictitious title should vest in the 
Benamidar than that the acquirer should bear the heavy 
burden imposed by law. Whilesuch is the necessity, 
we cannot help adverting to the demoralization atten- 
dant on the transactions themselves, which are equally 
demoralizing to the trustee and to the beneficial owner. 

V. Kevival of friendly feelings. | 

The philosopher has said, that ‘an unsociable man 
is cither a beast or a demi- god. In fact, among men, 
nothing is more natural than their desire to associate. 
Even among savages and children this rule prevails. 
[s it not therefore strange that while it is innate in us 
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to associate, perpetual feud should exist among the 
members of a Hindu family? The reasons, which lie at 
_ the root of it, are an interference with the natural rights 
of the individual and an infringement of his legal ones, 
It is these which have an irritating effect on the domestic 
organism to the serious detriment of its health and 
prosperity. Segregation would remove these irritating 
causes, and, necessarily, the units would be thrown 
back into their normal state. With the setting in of a 
healthy re-action, kinships and friendship would revive, 
and all those good feelings which it is habitual with 
man tointerchange with man would work in a ryth- 
mical manner. Domestic murmurs, bickerings and heart- 
burnings, quarrels and complaints, would at once die 
out, and brothers, cousins, and relations will be all 
wrapped in one long embrace of sympathy and love, 
affection and good will. 

VI. Increase of social responsiblity. With the 
dissolution of the family system, would inevitably spring 
up a stronger sense of social responsibility in the 
segregated individuals. Time was when it was zz/. 
The Karta alone had it. Constituted as things are 
now, though individual social responsibility exists to 
some extent, it 1s so hemmed and hedged by restric- 
tions, as to know of no healthy development. At 
present, that responsibility knows not the tropical 
sun or the nipping frost of the icy north. Widow- 
marriage, education of females, and a hundred other 
measures of reform are theses to which the Bengali is 
a nominal convert. He shakes his head in hopeless 
despair if youask him to show his faith in practice. 
Young she-Bengal is in no better plight. She cannot 
wear a coat or put on a pair of boots if it was only for 
her bodily comfort, lest her conduct is denounced as im- 
modest, unladylike, and improper, by the old people of 
the house. But for the want of individual responsibility, 
the family house is impregnated with a false sense of 
modesty that prevents the younger members from dis- 
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charging their most insignificant connubial duties, Is it 
illness or sorrow? To beat the bed-side for his or her 
comfort is regarded as immodesty or barefacedness by 
all elderly people. Evento lament his or her loss is 
similarly stigmatized. | 

The demolition of the family system would 
place Hindu society on a scientific basis consonant 
with the spirit of the times. At present, the system 
wholly rests upon a foundation patched up by sucli rules 
of expediency as have forced themselves into it to arrest 
the tottering fabric from a fall. In fact, the foundation 
isan admixture of sentiment and sense, of fiction and 
truth. It is not our intention to underrate the 
salutary action of sentiments in the formation of 
societies. In certain stages of social development, the 
service rendered by sentiments has been invaluable, 
and human history attests it to the extent of a 
mathematical demonstration. Sothat when men’s grati- 
tude and affection, esteem and reverence led them to 
view Paterfamilias as a household god, it operated 
marvels in effecting social organization. But after 
society had attained acertain stage of development, 
the operation of sentiments would come to a stand- 
still, and further on would be prejudicial to its fur- 
ther growth. We ask, whether the Hindu society has 
not arrived at that stage of development that the 
action of sentiment must be inappreciable? We are, 
if we mistake not, in the midst of a rigid utilitarianism, 
in which nothing is reckoned as good but what is 
useful. All measures of reform are now received, not 
through a sentimental medium, but through that of 
stern utility. What we therefore want is not so much of 
sentimental affection for our brothers and relations in 
reorganizing our system, as their useful co-operation 
as citizens. Society when placed on this platform is 
sure to thrive. Our acts towards family-members 
will no more be esteemed as manifesting self-denial, 
but as redounding to our benefits, The present age 
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is a great worshipper of ‘Self’ Disturb self-worship 
and society is shaken to its foundation. The Hindu 
joint system has become a source of much irritation, 
and its demolition is called for because the notion 
of ‘Self’ clashes with it. Utilitarianism is destined 
to revolutionize the ancient Hindu home. Patriar- 
chal authority will ere long cease, and the future 
historian of India will have to narrate one long and 
continued state of social and domestic happiness, peace, 


and prosperity. 


